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Ir was our good fortune this spring to meet Professor E. L. 
Sukenik, of the Hebrew University of Jerusalem, during his 
lecture-tour of the British Isles. The large audiences which 
gathered in various centres to hear his account of the discovery 
and decipherment of the Dead Sea Scrolls gave considerable 
encouragement to others as well as to the lecturer himself. It 
was good to hear him say that nowhere in the world outside 
Israel itself was there such widespread spiritual and intellectual 
interest in the Bible as in these islands. We are sorry that he 
returned home disappointed at his failure to raise funds over 
here to aid the quest for further treasures of the same kind ; 
but we can think of several reasons why such aid was not forth- 
coming here just at present. Professor Sukenik, who has already 
published a preliminary report of the scrolls and fragments 
owned by the Hebrew University in his Megilloth Genuzoth 
(Jerusalem, 1948), promises a more complete account (in an — 
English as well as a Hebrew edition) later this year. We also 
welcome the news that the first volume of facsimiles of the 
scrolls owned by the Syrian Monastery of St. Mark has been 
published by the American Schools of Oriental Research. This 
volume contains the Isaiah manuscript and the commentary on 
Habakkuk. We hope to give our readers some account of it in 
our next number. 


In giving pride of place in this number to an article by 
Dr. T. F. Torrance, we also congratulate him on his appoint- 
ment to the Chair of Church History at New College, Edin- 
burgh. Dr. Torrance is a welcome contributor to our pages 
(all the more welcome now that the Scostish Fournal of Theology 
has, as is most justly due, first claim upon his literary output), 
and is also a member of the committee responsible for the 
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general management of THe EvanceticaL Quarterty. We 
have therefore special reasons for gratification at his appoint- 
ment, and we wish him well in his Professorship. 


— 


We must also congratulate two of our Consulting Editors 
on the publication of important works on which they have been 
engaged for several years. Professor Burleigh’s volume of Croall 
Lectures, The City of God, is noticed in our review pages ; 
while a review will appear later of Professor Thomson’s trans- 
lation of Heinrich Heppe’s Reformed Dogmatics, a formidable 
volume of over 700 pages, published by Allen and Unwin, 
which will be an indispensable source-book for Reformed dog- 
maticians for many years to come. 


We are glad to have news of the continuous expansion of 
the Evangelical Library, which is now housed at 78 Chiltern 
Street, London, W.1. In addition to its London headquarters, 
with a collection of some 100,000 books, there are branches of 
the Library in several other towns in the British Isles, and in 
many other parts of the world, including some of the lands 
beyond the “‘ Iron Curtain”. One of the latest branches has 
been established at Bozoum in French Equatorial Africa. There 
are no doubt many of our readers who could profit by the 
facilities afforded by this circulating ministry of literature, and 
full information can be obtained from the Librarian, Mr. 
Geoffrey Williams. Gifts to the Library of important evangelical 
publications would also be most gratefully welcomed by Mr. 
Williams. 


It was a special pleasure to receive from Dr. Zwemer some 
time ago an account of his visit to Arabia last year for the 
sixtieth anniversary of the Arabian Mission. In the course of 
these years ‘‘ everything has changed except the natural scenery 
and the heat’. Some of the changes are certainly for the better. 
“At Bahrain . . . we met the ruler of the Islands and con- 
versed in his palace on the changes since the days of his grand- 
father. He told me how when he was nine years of age he 
saw boys throw stones at me for selling Scriptures. All that 
has changed.” “ Doors once hermetically sealed are wide open. 
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Medical missions now have the key to all Arabia except the 
holy cities. . . . The Church of Christ has foothold in Arabia 
as it never had before, and the prospects are as bright as the 
promises of God.” 


A few weeks after this number went to the printer we 
suffered a sad loss when Dr. Daniel Lamont passed from our 
midst at the age of eighty. Tribute has already been paid to 
his memory in many other quarters for the many services which 
he rendered to the kingdom of God as Professor in Edinburgh 
University, as Moderator of the General Assembly, as author 
of several helpful works, and in many other ways. His keen 
support of the cause which our QuarTERLy seeks to promote 
was shown, for example, by his Honorary Presidency of the 
Calvinistic Congress held at Edinburgh i in 1938 and his Presi- 
dency of the Inter-Varsity Fellowship in 1945-6. But here we 
think especially of the debt which Tue EvanceticaL QuarRTERLY 
itself owes him. He was a warm friend of the QuarTERLy 
from its early days, and a valued contributor to its pages. For 
several years he has served us as Consulting Editor and as Vice- 
Chairman of the Quarterty Committee. His 
active interest never slackened in spite of the ill health of these 
last years of his retirement. In fact, he was to have presided at 
the annual meeting of our Committee in May this year, but five 
days before we met he was taken from us. We shall miss his 
gracious co-operation and wise counsel; for his memory and 
example we give thanks to God. 


~ 


SALVATION IS OF THE JEWS 


“Ye worship ye know not what: we know what we worship: for salvation 
is of the Jews”’ (John iv. 22). 


Freperick THE Great of Germany once asked his private 
doctor this question : ‘‘ Zimmermann, can you give me a single 
proof of the existence of God?” And Dr. Zimmermann replied: 
“ Your Majesty, the Fews!’” 

That is astonishing. By all the laws of geography and 
history and ethnography that tiny nation ought to have been 
swallowed up in the ocean of humanity and to have utterly 
disappeared along with the Amalekites, the Ammonites, the 
Moabites, the Hivites, and all the other little peoples of those 
ancient days. But the stubborn persistence of the Jews in 
history in spite of all is incontestable witness to the Truth of 
the living God as we have it in the Bible. . 

That is the point of our text. The Jews were a constant 
thorn in the flesh to the Samaritans, and yet Jesus says quite 
bluntly that the knowledge of God and the Jews are bound up 
together, and apart from the Jews all knowledge of God is pure 
imagination. ‘‘ Ye worship ye know not what. We know what 
we worship, for salvation is of the Jews.” 

There can be no doubt that the Jew is God’s great mystery 
in the world—not mystery in the sense of an absolutely closed 
secret, but a mystery that keeps on disclosing the wonderful 
secrets of God’s providence in the world. The stubborn per- 
sistence of the Jews is an act of God, for God deliberately sets 
the Jew before us even to-day in order to teach us something 
that we cannot learn in any other way. 


I. THE JEWS ARE GOD’S INSTRUMENT OF REVELATION 


The Jew has been specially singled out and fashioned by 
God in mind and soul and even in language to know God, 
and to be the supreme instrument through which God reveals 
Himself to us all. 

Look at it like this. If you are to make a thing, you must 
have tools with which to make it and give it shape. If you are 
1 Cf. Karl Barth, Dogmatics in Outline, pp. 72 ff. 
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to understand a thing, you must have tools with which to grasp 
it and shape the knowledge of it in your mind. Those tools 
of your mind are ideas, and thoughts and categories, and truths. 
But what tools have you got for knowing God? What are your 
mental instruments for shaping the knowledge of God in your 
souls? Even suppose you were to look upon God, how could 
you recognise Him and interpret Him? Would you not pass 
Him by as a stranger? Or would He not be quite invisible 
and incomprehensible? How is it possible for a mere human 
being to know the infinite and eternal God who far surpasses 
all our feeble human capacities? 

What has God done about that? The answer to that question 
is to be found in the Old Testament, in the long story of the 
Jews. What God did was this: He selected one race from all 
the races of men, one of the very smallest, and, as Moses said, 
the most beggarly and contemptible of all races, in order to 
make that race into the very instrument of God’s purpose to 
reveal Himself to all men, and to save mankind. 

And so the Jews were chosen to be fashioned by God. But 
this is the constant marvel of the whole story: all through history, 
as the Old Testament tells us, the Jews were the most stubborn 
and stiff-necked people you could imagine. They disobeyed 
God at every great moment in God’s purpose. They knew well 
they were chosen by God for the special purpose of salvation, 
yet all through their history they fought against Him. They 
stoned and abused His messengers. They killed the prophets. 
They contradicted God to His face, and resisted Him, proving 
themselves utterly unworthy of His love, and broke themselves 
again and again upon the Word of God so that they were smitten 
down in suffering and agony and judgment. And yet God’s 
purpose of love remained and He refused to be rebuffed or 
thwarted. In fact, says Jesus, had any other nation been chosen, 
the people of Nineveh, for instance, or even those terrible 
people from Sodom and Gomorrah, they would have repented 
in dust and ashes long ago—but the Jews, it seems, were chosen 
in spite of all and because of their very nature as so unworthy. 

And what did God do in the face of all that? He took this 
stubborn and rebellious people, took them with all their recal- 
citrance and resistence to His love, and subjected them to ordeal 
by history and judgment. He used their very stubbornness and 
the judgment they brought upon themselves in order to train 
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them. By elaborate religious ritual and carefully framed laws, 
by rivers of blood from millions of animal sacrifices, by the 
broken hearts of Psalmists and the profoundest agony of the 
Prophets, by the tragic story of Israelite politics, and the 
shattering of their power again and again, God taught the Jews 
through hundreds and hundreds of years until the truth was 
imprinted upon their conscience and there was burned into their 
soul the meaning of holiness and righteousness, of sin and 
uncleanness, of love and mercy and grace, of faithfulness and 
forgiveness, justification, reconciliation, atonement, and salva- 
tion; the meaning of creation, of the Kingdom of God, of 
judgment, death, and at last resurrection; the thought of the 
Messiah, the Suffering Servant, and yet the Prophet, Priest 
and King. And then at long last in the fullness of time when 
God had prepared in the heart and soul and religion of Israel 
a womb for the birth of Jesus, a cradle for the babe of Bethlehem, 
the Saviour of the world was born, the very Son of God—born 
right in the midst of Israel and all its suffering contradiction 
of God, and yet right in the midst of the Old Testament faith. 
And there were actually some who when they saw Him knew 
that He was the Son of God come in the flesh—Anna, and 
Simeon, and John the Baptist, and one after another the Twelve 
Disciples and many others who acknowledged that He was the 
Christ, the Son of God. But this is also clear, that many of the 
Jews, even of the rulers and priests, knew that Jesus was the 
Messiah, and yet wilfully blinded themselves because He was 
not the kind of Messiah they wanted. And so to the very last 
they resisted the purpose of God’s wonderful love, and actually 
crucified the Christ. But throughout all that the faithfulness 
and love of God never wavered, and even the crucifixion of 
Jesus, which gathered up into itself all the tragic story of the 
Jews, was used as the mightiest instrument of all and the supreme 
revelation of God’s eternal love. Through Israel and through 
Calvary Jesus was launched upon the world as the Saviour 
of all. “ Salvation is of the Jews! ” 

That is the first thing we learn from our text. The know- 
ledge of God and the Jews are bound up together, so that when 
God came into this world He came as a Jew. And to this very 
day Jesus remains a Jew while still the eternal Son of God. 
It is still through the Jewish story, through the Jewish soul 
shaped by the hand of God, through the Jewish Scriptures of 
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the Old Testament, through the Jewish Scriptures of the New 
Testament Church, that the Gospel comes to us, and that Jesus 
Christ is set before us face to face as Lord and Saviour. Apart 
from the Biblical revelation we would not have the tools to 
grasp the knowledge of God; apart from the long history of 
the Jews we would not be able to recognise Jesus as the Son 
of God; apart from the suffering and agony of Israel we could 
not understand the Cross of Calvary as God’s instrument to 
atone for sin and to enact once and for all His Word of love 
and pardon and grace. Apart from the context of Israel we 
could not even begin to understand the bewildering miracle 
of Jesus. The supreme instrument of God in the salvation of 
the world is Israel, and out of the womb of Israel, Fesus—the 


Jew from Nazareth. 


Il, THE JEWS ARE GOD’S WITNESS TO-DAY 


Now that Jesus Christ has come, and the Gospel has been 
proclaimed, and the Christian faith launched into the world, 
why should the Fews continue to exist? Why is it that against all 
the laws of geography, history, and ethnography, when Jeru- 
salem was so utterly destroyed in a.p. 70 and the Jews scattered 
over the face of the earth, that the Jews are still distinct and 
stand out everywhere as members of a race that cannot be 
absorbed and cannot disappear into the sea of the nations? 
Because God has still a purpose with the Jews. Because in His 
infinite mercy God still uses the Jew to bear witness to Him, 
incontestable witness. What is the witness of the Few? 

(2) Undoubtedly he bears witness to the judgment and 
mercy of God. Here is a people specially chosen by God, and 
loved, carefully nurtured and prepared, wonderfully trained and 
taught, and at length given the priceless privilege of bearing 
forth the very Son of God. But here is a people who resist 
God, who try the patience of God, and at last even crucify the 
Son of God after heaping abuse and ignominy upon Him. 
Does God cast off His ancient people? Does God say: “I will 
have done with the Jews, and cast them off for ever?” Not 
a bit of it! To be sure Israel is judged, scattered abroad 
and condemned like Cain to wander over the face of the earth. 
But God will not let go of the Jews. It is the miracle of all 
historical miracles that the Jews still exist as Jews, bearing 
incontestable witness to the mercy of a God who keeps His 
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Word. The covenant made ages and ages back in history with 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob is not forgotten. Whatever the Jew 
does, even if He strikes God in the face, God will keep His 
Word of mercy and love. What a witness the Jew bears to 
you and to me to-day—a message of amazing grace, of an 
incredible love that will not let us go! 

(2) But more than that. The Jew has a witness to bear 
about how we are to know God, and how to understand Fesus 
Christ. The Jew may not be a willing witness, but he is a 
witness of God in spite of himself. Take the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ, take Christianity and transplant it from Jewish soil, 
pull it up from its roots in the historical purpose of God, and 
what happens to it? It loses all its fibre. It becomes corrupted 
and impotent, and darkness settles in upon the earth. 

Think of Roman Catholicism, for example. Roman Catholicism 
stands for the phenomenon of a Christianity torn up from its 
Jewish soil and planted in an alien setting, until a Latin con- 
ception of God takes the place of the Biblical one; and the 
Roman Church sits astride upon the earth as the pompous 
patron of the Man of Calvary. No wonder there was a tremen- 
dous recoil from this Latin version of Christianity as the patron 
rather than the servant of Jesus Christ. And that is the story 
of Luther, and Calvin, and John Knox, and the whole of the 
Reformation—the rediscovery of the God who keeps His 
gracious Word with sinners, and freely forgives all who come 
to Him, the living God of the Bible. 

Or think for a moment of Nazi Germany. There you have 
the stupendous attempt of a people to detach themselves from 
the Jew, to tear up the bonds forged at the Reformation, bonds 
of attachment to the Biblical God and the Biblical Messiah. 
And what do you get ? A return to Baal and Moloch, a return 
to the gods of nature and war. Throw off the yoke of a Biblical 
Christianity and cut yourself adrift from the witness of the 
Jew, and there can only be a return to the ruthless gods of 
nature and the darkness of paganism. 

Once again, take Soviet Russia. What do we have there 
but an attempt to take the great social message of the Prophets, 
to detach it from the weakness and impotence of Israel, to 
separate the social good of mankind from the Cross of Jesus 
Christ, and to work it out on a purely scientific basis? And all 
the world knows that such a road leads only to a wicked and 
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ruthless tyranny in which the social good of all is prostituted 
to the utter enslavement of men in body and soul. 

But now take the Christian Church in Britain. For the last 
hundred years there has been a progressive attempt to detach 
the Gospel from the Old Testament, to transplant Christianity 
into the soil of nature—and what is the result? It is the dissolu- 
tion of Christianity into philosophy, the evaporation of faith 
into a vague idealism, and into humanism. And we too have 
learned the art of patronising Jesus Christ, offering to Him 
but a moderate rational homage, and indulging in a pale watered- 
down Gospel to suit our own convenience—the British version 
of Christianity in which God is tamed and domesticated into a 
nice plastic ideal 

Well may people cry again to-day: Where is the God of 
Elijah? Where is the God who intervenes in history, the Mighty 
to save—the God who can heal the hurt of His people and set 
their life on a wholly new basis? Where is the living God who 
comes in Jesus Christ and encounters us face to face, who can 
speak a Word to the wounded conscience and pluck us out 
of the very jaws of death? That is the God of the Bible—and 
thank God we are rediscovering the Bible again to-day. And 
one of the most potent influences in this direction is Martin 
Buber, a Jew of the Jews. Out of the very heart of Israel comes 
a voice calling us back from our abstract and impersonal philo- 
sophy to the Biblical way of knowledge, to a personal God 
who encounters us face to face in His Word. It is one of the 
great signs of the times that now that the Old Testament is 
being understood once more the Gospel of the New Testament 
is being allowed to exert again its marvellous power over us. 

(c) But there is still something further that the Jew has 
to say to us to-day—and this is the most significant of all. The 
Jew bears witness to the contempt and antagonism of the human 
heart to God. 

Think for a moment of that haunting piece of ritual from 
the Old Testament worship on the great Day of Atonement. 
Once a year the whole nation assembled before God, and two 
goats were taken for sacrifice. One was slaughtered upon the 
altar and its blood sprinkled on the ground and on the mercy- 
seat of God. The other was designed as a living sacrifice, and 
after the sins of the people were confessed and laid, as it were, 
on the head of the goat by the hands of the High Priest, that 
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goat was taken away from all contact with man, away out into 
the wilderness and released as an unclean thing. How much 
Israel learned from that extraordinary rite! Both sacrifices, the 
sacrifice of blood and the living sacrifice, pointed beyond them- 
selves! By means of them the early Church understood some- 
thing of the meaning of Calvary where Jesus gathered up all 
the meaning of Israel and fulfilled the purpose of God’s love. 
Jesus died as the Lamb of God who takes away the sins of the 
world, and rose again, but it still remains a fact that He is the 
despised and rejected of men. 

Look back upon the history of the world since Calvary and 
you can see that twofold meaning of the Cross unfolding itself 
among men. The Christian Church goes out into history as the 
suffering servant filling up that which is behind, as St. Paul 
said, of the sufferings of Christ. And that is where the Christ 
is to be found, He who forgives sins, who heals sinners, and 
who raises the dead—in the heart of the Christian Church and 
her Gospel message. But what of the Jew? What role does he 
play? The Few is become the scape-goat of the whole world. You 
will find him in all the ghettoes of Europe segregated as“an 
unclean thing from the rest of mankind—the despised and 
rejected of men, the butt of their taunts, the scape-goat for all 
their ills. Nowhere has that come more clearly to light than in 
Hitler’s Germany where the direst troubles were laid upon the 
heads of the poor Jews. And who shall declare their generation, 
for they were cut off out of the land of the living? 

All that is used in God’s wonderful purpose. Let us not 
forget that Jesus was a Jew, and that the Jew is still God’s 
servant and witness, for he is still bound up with the divine 
Providence in history. No doubt the Jew stands now behind 
the shadow of the Cross, and it is in that very shadow that he 
is given continued existence in our modern world. The Jews 
are there to remind us that the Jew of Calvary is still the des- 
pised and rejected of men. They bear witness to a deep resent- 
ment in the human heart to the ways of God. As long as the 
Jew exists among us God will use the witness of the Jew to 
stab our hearts awake to the meaning of the Cross. He who 
despises the Jew despises Jesus. He who bears in his heart 
contempt for Israel is only making the Jew a scape-goat for his 
contempt of God. 

And so the meaning of the Cross is unfolded to the world 
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by two lines of witness. On the resurrection side of the Cross 
there is the Christian Church which speaks of new life, a new 
humanity, and a new heaven and a new earth. On the shadow 
side of the Cross there is the Jewish Synagogue bearing mute 
and unwilling witness to the antagonism of man to God. 
And it takes both together to enable us to grasp fully the 
Gospel of the Old and New Testaments, the wonderful 
ways of God. 


Ill. THE JEWS ARE GOD’S FINGER-POST POINTING 
TO THE FUTURE ' 


The Jews are not only the one incontestable piece of 
evidence for the existence of God, they give us the only clue 
to history and the salvation of the world. When Jesus says 
in our text “ Salvation is of the Jews”, that has a decidedly 
future reference. 

God’s whole purpose in history is bound up with the Jew, 
and if the Jew still persists to-day, then it is by watching the 
Jew that we can discover any sign of what God will do in the 
chaotic story of our times. 

The Christian Church is our only clue to the knowledge of 
the Saviour, for it alone bears the Gospel of grace and atone- 
ment and salvation and eternal life. The words of Jesus still 
remain true: “‘ Where two or three are gathered together in 
My name, there am I in the midst of them.” That is the place to 
meet with the living Lord, however small and feeble the company 
may be—in the Christian Church. 

The ews supply us with our only clue to history. Have 
you never wondered whether we are not all heading for another 
great war, more terrible than ever before, the complete devasta- 
tion of civilisation and all mankind? What is going to happen? 
Will God not do anything? Watch the Fews! 

Think for a moment again of poor wretched Germany. 
Never in history was there such an out and out attack upon 
the Jews, such a determination carried out with scientific ruth- 
lessness to destroy Israel. But Germany had to fail. The Nazi 
régime had to crash, because the attack upon the Jew was as 
an attack upon the purpose of God. All the might of Germany, 
spiritually speaking, shattered itself upon the rock of God’s 
purpose in history, upon the weakness and helplessness of the 
Jews, for the weakness of God is stronger than men. 
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What a parable for us! He who attacks the Jew has to 
deal with God Almighty. He who harbours in his heart any 
spirit of anti-Semitism harbours in his heart the spirit of anti- 
Christ, for it all entails resentment against the Jew called Jesus. 
The Jew stands upon the eternal purpose of God, and his survival 
in the crash of the Nazi régime is incontestable witness to the 
fact that God’s purpose of salvation still lays hold of our world 
—even when it runs amok—and will not let go until the great 
purpose of redemption is fulfilled. 

But what has the Few to tell us to-day about the future? Look 
at the signs of the times—and there are two of them, each of 
tremendous significance: (1) the extermination of more than six 
million Jews in the last fifteen years; (2) the incredible fact that 
the Jews are back again in Palestine with their own state, for 
the first time in ages and ages of history. Never since a.D. 34, 
when Jesus was crucified, and since a.p. 70, when Jerusalem 
was destroyed, has God given two such signs in the world. 
Once again the Jew stands out in history as God’s finger pointing 
to the future. What does he say to us? Surely this: that God 
is about to act in history, about to do a tremendous thing! 
The Jew does not, and cannot, tell us what God will do. We 
can never anticipate God. When He acts, He always takes us 
by surprise in a breathtaking event. But the Jew does tell us 
that God will act, and act in history, act among the nations. 
When you see the signs of the times, said Jesus, pointing to 
the Jews, then get ready. Trim your lamps. Gird up your 
loins. Watch and pray, for your redemption draws nigh. That 
is God’s message to us in this day of grace, sent to us by the 
Jew: Salvation is at the door! 

In one of the last books of the Bible we have a strange 
prophecy that is actually being fulfilled to-day. Listen to the 
words of Zechariah: “‘ Thus saith the Lord of hosts: In those 
days shall it come to pass that ten men shall take hold, out of 
all the languages of the nations, shall even take hold of the 
skirt of him that is a Jew, saying: We will go with you, for we 
have heard that God is with you.” That is being fulfilled literally 
in parts of the world to-day, for the Jew stands out before men 
as the miracle of God in history, as the sign of God’s salvation. 

Where is the skirt of the Jew to be found but in the Bible 
—in the Old and New Testaments? We may well ask: where 
is the God of Elijah to-day? Let him who asks that question 
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first take hold of the mantle of the prophets, and then let him 
call upon the living God, the God of history, the God who has 
revealed Himself in the long story of Israel, the God who has 
come Himself in Jesus Christ. Let us return again to the Biblical 
message with all its historic realism and belief in a God who 
intervenes in the lives of men, and is ready to save the world. 
He who despises and resists the Biblical message will become 
shipwreck upon the rock of God’s inviolable Word. He who 
despises the Jew will only destroy himself. But he who returns 
to the Jew called Jesus, and finds in Him the Incarnate Love 
of God, and very God of very God, even he will be saved. 
What about you and me? Do we not sometimes catch our- 
selves participating in the anti-Semitic spirit, saying things and 
thinking things about the Jew? Then let the Jew, even with 
the unworthy characteristics so manifest in Palestine to-day, 
stab us awake to remember the Jew of Calvary—for that is 
the story of God and the human heart, your heart and my heart 
too. Let the offence of the Few point to the offence of the Cross. 
Not only does God use the Jew as incontestable evidence of 
His activity in history, but God uses the offence of the Jew to 
lay His finger upon the very point where we are offended as 
Him and where the great decision must be made. If you find 
the Jew irritating you, that is an unmistakable sign that God 
is pressing you to the point of ultimate decision and unreserved 
surrender to His love. But if in that mortal hour you are at 
last broken down at the Cross and overwhelmed with shame 
at the enmity and treachery of your own heart, and cannot 
believe that God should love you still, then remember this: if 
God still keeps covenant with the Jew, even though he has 
done unbelievable despite to His love, God will not break His 
Word to you. \t is sealed forever in the life, death and resurrection 
of Jesus: “‘ Him that cometh to Me I will in no wise cast out’’| 


T. F. Torrance. 


Aberdeen. 


CALVIN’S MISSIONARY MESSAGE: 
SOME REMARKS ABOUT THE RELATION 
BETWEEN CALVINISM AND MISSIONS 


Ir 1s a somewhat dangerous undertaking to associate a theological 
system, which is the spiritual property of only a part of the 
Church, with the great work in which all Christians take part 
—especially when we not only look for a historical connection, 
but also try to understand the meaning of Calvinism for to-day’s 
missionary work. The danger of bringing the lofty missionary 
task into the often clouded sphere of theological controversy 
looks to be anything but imaginary. 

To avoid all misunderstandings and misconceptions it is 
necessary to state clearly what is the meaning of the words 
“Calvinism ” and “ missions”. When we rate these notions 
at their true value, it appears that there is a much closer con- 
nection between them than we could surmise and that Calvinism, 
not in spite of its main characteristics, but as a fruit of its core 
and essence, has given rise to a rich development of missionary 
activity. 

It is almost impossible to give a clear and at the same 
time exhaustive definition of Calvinism. In a general sense we 
can say that Calvinism is that complex of theological thinking 
and Christian activity which finds its deepest roots in Calvin’s 
rediscovery of the comprehensive meaning of the Gospel. It 
takes different forms according to the various circumstances in 
which it develops, but it always retains those characteristic 
elements which we already find in the works of Calvin himself 
—a passionate desire not only for the salvation of souls, but 
also for the honour of Him who saves poor sinners by His 
electing grace and who asks complete obedience to His sovereign 
Will in all spheres of life. It was not Calvin’s wish to form a 
new school of theological thought—he only wanted to return 
to the pure sources of the Gospel and to show that the Lord 
and Saviour has His holy claims on all the complex relations in 
which man knows himself to be placed. We make a caricature 
of Calvinism if we lay too much stress on the differences between 
Luther and Calvin: the soteriological line, the emphasis on the 
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salvation of souls, is with Calvin as strong as with Luther. 
Calvin’s doctrine is not a cold and passionless system of moral 
codes, bound together by an abstract doctrine of predestination 
—on the contrary, all the works of Calvin tremble with wonder 
at the great mystery of God’s saving grace, and the So/i Deo 
Gloria, which is indeed one of the “‘ distinctive ideas ” of Cal- 
vinism, is deeply rooted in the So/a Gratia. God will be honoured 
on the broad front of life by those who know themselves to be 
saved by His free grace and His eternal love. 

When we now turn to the meaning of the word “‘ missions ”, 
we have to remember that the missionary obligation has never 
and nowhere been more clearly expressed than by our Lord 
Himself in the missionary command of Matt. xxviii. 19, 20: 
“‘Go ye therefore, and teach all nations, baptising them in the 
name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost, 
teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have com- 
manded you.” This command of our Lord contains three 
elements: the nations must be brought to Christ and made His 
disciples (personal conversion), they have to be baptised in His 
name (formation of the Church) and they must sit at His feet 
to learn the meaning of His commandments for the whole of 
their existence (development of Christian life). All missionary 
work has a soteriological character: its chief end is to bring men 
into communion with the Saviour, it aims at personal conversion. 
But at the same time it is comprehensive and totalitarian: not 
only the soul of the sinner has to be saved, but his whole life 
and all the relations in which he stands have to be brought 
under the command of his Saviour, who is also his King.? So 
we see that the soteriological and the theological line, the notion 
of the salvation of the soul and that of the honour of our God 
and King, form an indivisible unity—not only in the thinking 
of Calvin, but also in the Gospel itself, as becomes clear to us 
when we pay attention to the missionary command of Matt. xxviii. 

It is the rediscovery of that scriptural unity, which is the 
principal meaning of the Calvinistic Reformation. Those 
Christians, who call themselves issus de Calvin, who want to 
belong to the spiritual progeny of that great Reformer, know 
that there is a relation between their Calvinism and the missionary 
obligation of the Church. They are often put to shame by the 


1 Cf. G. C. Berkouwer, Geloof en Rechtvaardiging (1949), pp- 55-6. 
* Cf. J. H. Bavinck, The of Christianity the Non-Chrictian World (1949), 
pp. 18-23. 
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zealous ardour of fellow-Christians whose theological opinions 
they cannot share but who nevertheless have been more fully 
aware of the urgency of Christ’s command than they have been 
themselves—and because of all this they have to speak with 
great modesty and deep humility. But yet they know that the 
vision which Calvin has shown them is not alien from the spirit 
of the Gospel, but has sprung from the only source for theological 
thinking and missionary activity alike, God’s holy Word. They 
are aware that their knowledge is partial and defective and that 
they have often used the light which God had given them in a 
wrong way, but they are also aware of the immense implications 
of the message which Calvin, by the grace of God, derived from 
the rediscovered and reopened Bible, and it is with that message 
that they want to serve the Church Universal in the fulfilment 
of its missionary task. 

But as soon as all this begins to engage our attention, we 
are placed before a very difficult problem. One of the most 
remarkable and mysterious facts of church history is the—at 
first sight—rather negative attitude of the Reformers with regard 
to the missionary obligation of the Church. It looks as if the 
rediscovery of the Gospel did not lead to a new zeal to spread 
the message of Christ throughout the world. The loud call for 
missions which rings through the New Testament found a very 
weak echo in the works of the Reformers. As we shall see, the 
lack of missionary activity is easy to explain—but much more 
difficult is the question, why the missionary idea/ takes such a 
comparatively small place in the Reformers’ thought. In this 
respect there is more harmony than difference between the great 
Reformers, though of course with each of them the problem has 
another accent and aspect. So though we only look for the 
missionary element in Calvin’s thinking, we often have to speak 
about the opinions of the Reformers in general. 

It appears that with Calvin the thought that the Gospel 
has to spread throughout the world and has to take its course 
to the ends of the earth is very clear; less clearly, however, does 
he see in what manner this must happen; and the practical 
application of the missionary ideal is almost completely lacking. 

A variety of explanations have been given to elucidate 
this difficult problem. We will consider some of them, and ask 
ourselves if they are sufficient to answer the questions with 
which we are confronted. From the Roman Catholic side a 
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number of reasons have been brought to the fore. In the first 
place it has been said, that because the Reformers abandoned 
the Catholic conception of the Church, there remained no one 
who had a right to send out missionaries.1_ This explanation, 
however, does not hold, since the Reformers, and especially 
Calvin, had a very clear notion of the Church, which proved 
afterwards to be of the utmost importance for the development 
of the cause of missions. Calvin only purified and restored the 
concept of the Church—and it is not to be wondered at that 
as a result of this purification the idea of missions had to find 
a new foothold. This explains the initial hesitation with regard 
to the ecclesiastical foundation of missions, which hesitation, 
however, was very soon overcome by the inherent forces of the 
Calvinistic conception of the Church. 

It has also been remarked that the abandoning of the ascetic 
ideal of the Middle Ages robbed the Reformers of one of the 
strongest stimuli for missionary activity.* Now it is an undeniable 
fact that, from the times of the Iro-Scottish Missions down to 
the period of the missionary activity of the Jesuits, asceticism was 
a very important missionary motive, in connection with the 
doctrine of the meritoriousness of good works. But here, too, a 
purification was needed: the asceticism of the Roman Catholic 
Church had to give way to a not less heroic preparedness to 
make great personal sacrifices for the sake of the Redeemer, 
who does not ask for merits but only for gratitude. Also in 
this point the foundation of missions had to be laid on a deeper 
level. 

A well-known Roman Catholic argument against the Refor- 
mation, especially with regard to the propagation of the Gospel, 
is that the elimination of the monastic orders left a disastrous 
vacuum which could not prop: rly be filled.* Indeed, the orders 
have done much for the cause of the Gospel throughout the 
world, and the lack of them created a real problem for a time 
after the Reformation. But this fact was only a practical hin- 
drance to the fulfilment of the missionary task, and least of all 
a reason to have no feeling for the missionary obligation itself. 

The Jesuit author H. de Lubac, who deals with the mission- 
ary attitude of the Reformers in a more understanding way than 


1M. Galm, Das Erwachen des Missionsgedankens im Protestantismus der Niederlande 
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Galm does, tries to explain our problem partly from mediaeval 
ideas.1 Already in the time of R. Lullus there was some 
opposition to missions, which sprang from a combination of 
eschatological and quietistic-mystical motions. But Pfisterer has 
already clearly shown? that Calvin was not only free from the 
influence of these mediaeval ideas, but even overcame these ideas 
by his clear insight into Scripture, and so blazed the trail for 
a better understanding of the missionary task. 

A really important check to the full unfolding of the 
missionary idea was the Reformers’ fear of the idea of “ apostolic 
succession”. It is a great pity that by this fear, justifiable as 
it is in itself, the clear view on the missionary obligation was 
darkened. It was a strong argument of the Reformers against 
the hierarchy of the Roman Catholic Church, that the office of 
the twelve Apostles was only a munus extraordinarium with a 
temporary character. But in the heat of the debate they were 
in danger of forgetting that the task of the Apostles to spread 
the Gospel and to proclaim the message of Jesus Christ is the 
task of the Church as a whole, whose Apostolate it is to go out 
into the world with the apostolic kerygma. Because of all this 
the missionary command of Matt. xxviii. remained in the shadow 
of theological discussions. Still we have to remember that the 
opinion of the Reformers on this point was not yet quite settled 
—Calvin® as well as Zwinglit and Bucer® left open the possi- 
bility of a temporary renewal of the apostolic office in the Church. 
Calvin’s view on the Apostolate was not so narrow as to leave 
no room at all for the missionary command, though it was 
certainly a hindrance in finding the right form for the fulfilment 
of it. I would even venture to say that if the Reformers had 
had a broad opportunity for missionary activity, their onesided 
understanding of the Apostolate, due to the fact that no mis- 
sionary problems were under discussion, would certainly have 
been corrected by their own dominant theological conceptions. 
Moreover we must not mistake Calvin’s opinion on this point 
for that of the later Lutheran orthodox divines, who went so 
far as to assert that the missionary command had already been 


de Lubac, Le des Missions (1 
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fulfilled by the Apostles themselves. Calvin never 

this thought; he only sees a beginning of the spreading of God’s 
Kingdom throughout the world during the times of the Apostles 
(pose Christi resurrectionem fines regni Dei longe lateque . . . proro- 
gari coeperunt'), Beza was the first Reformed theologian who 
contended that the Apostles really had brought the odor Evan- 
gelii to the ends of the earth, even to Americal? He uses this 
assertion as an argument in his controversy with Saravia about 
the apostolic succession. We must, however, not forget that it 
was Saravia who had unhappily linked the missionary command 
to his defence of the Anglican system of Church government; 
that Beza’s argument has not found much approval among those 
Calvinistic divines who were interested in missionary questions, 
and that even Beza did not quite deny the duty of the Church 
to spread the Gospel among the Gentiles.* So we can say that 
the Reformers’ misunderstanding of the apostolic function of 
the Church sometimes hushed, but never choked, the missionary 
voices which we hear in their works. 

It is a popular misunderstanding that Calvin’s doctrine of 
predestination was a hindrance to the outgrowth of the missionary 
ideal. The reverse is true—this doctrine is not a stimulus for 
passivity, but calls man to high activity‘ combined with a deep 
and humble feeling of dependence, as Calvin himself clearly 
expresses in his Jmstitutio when, appealing to the works of 
Augustine, he vehemently denounces the caricature which even 
in his time was made of the doctrine of election.’ With great 
approval he quotes the words of Augustine: “‘ Because we do 
not know who belong to the number of the elect and who do 
not belong to it, we have to be in such a mood that it would 
be our desire that all were saved. So it will happen that we 
exert ourselves to make every one whom we meet a partner of 
the peace [of God].”” It is a noteworthy fact that many defenders 
of the doctrine of predestination were at the same time zealous 
advocates of the missionary cause—e.g. Augustine, Bucer,* 
Carey, Kuyper and many others.’ They derived their doctrine 

1 Quoted from P. poly cit., p. 290. Calvin says this in his commentary on Ps. cx. 
2 Cf. P. Drews, P. 

* As even M. G m concedes, op. Cit.y Pp. 35- 

* Cf. E. Pfisterer, op. cit., p. 104. 

5 Institutio III, xxiii. 12-14. 
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of predestination from the great Apostle to the Gentiles, as 
Carey already remarked in his Form of Agreement: ‘‘ Neverthe- 
less we cannot but observe with admiration that Paul, the great 
champion of the glorious doctrines of free and sovereign grace, 
was the most conspicuous for his personal zeal in the work of 
persuading men to be reconciled to God.” 

So it appears that we can only very partially explain from 
theological motives the lack of missionary fervour with Calvin 
and the other Reformers. These motives are found on the 
margin of the Reformers’ thinking and would therefore never 
have been able to darken the clear view of the missionary obliga- 
tion which one could expect to have resulted from the rediscovery 
of the Gospel, if there had not been a hindrance on quite another 
level. Not the inward attitude of the Reformers, but the out- 
ward circumstances were the most serious obstacle in the way 
of missionary thinking. The Reformers had no contact with 
the heathen world. Almost all the lands where missionary work 
was possible were under the control of Roman Catholic countries. 
Moreover the hands of the Reformers were tied by the heavy 
struggle with the Roman Catholic Church, in which the exist- 
ence of the Reformation was at stake. Is it any wonder those 
Churches which were always in danger of being persecuted and 
destroyed, which had to build up their ecclesiastical life from 
the ground and which, moreover, had no contact whatever with 
the world outside, dominated as it was by the Roman Catholic 
powers, had no clear vision of the missionary exigencies and 
possibilities? I am convinced, that the main cause of the alleged 
lack of missionary zeal with Calvin and the other Reformers 
lies in the outward circumstances: the missionary ideal remained 
as it were a subterranean stream, unable to reach the sea of 
the Gentile world, and hindered in its speed by theological 
objections, which were according to Kenneth Scott Latourette 
perhaps partly an unconscious outgrowth of the external diffi- 
culties.” 

But all this must not lead us to close our eyes to the fact 
that the stream of missionary zeal never quite disappeared from 
the Reformers’ thought. With Calvin this stream is much 
greater than one is superficially inclined to suppose. Not only 
does the universal meaning of the Gospel take a dominant place 
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in his works, especially in his commentaries on the prophets 
and in his exposition of the Lord’s Prayer'—he also insists that 
the Christian community has to pray for the conversion of the 
heathen and to draw all nations of the earth to God.? It is true 
that his thoughts on this subject were rather dim—but that they 
were not merely theoretical speculations is proved by his part 
in the undertaking of De Villegaignon, which we have to see 
as a really missionary enterprise, of which the Genevan Reformer 
was the spiritual father.* It is moving to read how the emigrants, 
even after the treason of De Villegaignon, tried to go on with 
their missionary work on the inhospitable coast of Brazil, and 
it shows how true it is what Latourette says: “ Protestantism 
proved missionary wherever it had close contact with non- 
Christians.” 

Summarising we may say that we find in the works of 
Calvin the latent presence of a strong missionary zeal, which 
was sometimes dimmed by theglogical misunderstandings, but 
which was mainly prevented from reaching full development by 
the very difficult circumstances of the Calvinistic Reformation 
during Calvin’s lifetime. That Calvin’s fundamental recognition 
of the missionary duty of the Church did not lead him to a plea 
for organised missionary work is no wonder—such a plea could 
only find a hearing in a later period under more favourable 
circumstances. We may yet add that Calvin’s missionary ideal, 
of which we see faint and sometimes even clear glimpses in all 
his works, circles around the two main poles of his thinking: 
the theological one of the glory and praise of God and the 
soteriological one of the Christian compassion to save souls from 
hell and to lead them on the path of salvation.* 

Only if the theological and the soteriological line are equally 
emphasised and form a harmonious unity, does the missionary 
idea find a sphere in which it can come to full growth when 
the time has become ripe for it. This becomes clear, if we focus 
our attention on the development of missionary zeal and thought 
in the history of Calvinism. The first Calvinist whom we meet 


1 Cf. the quotations from Calvin given by C. E. Edwards, “* Calvin and Missions”’, 
THE EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY, viii (1936), pp. 48-9. 
* Cf. a sermon on Deut. xxxiii. 18-19, qed by E. Pfisterer, op. cit., p. ror, and 
on 455 quoted by W. Schlatter, Calvin und die Mission 
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as an ardent champion of the Church’s obligation to obey the 
missionary command of our Lord is the Canterbury Canon 
A. Saravia, from whom had appeared in 1590 a treatise about 
the diverse grades of the ministers of the Gospel. Already from 
the full title: of the book it appears that Saravia did not aim 
in the very first place at a defence of the missionary command; as 
we have already seen above, the chief object of his work was 
to defend the episcopal system of Church government against 
the attacks of the Presbyterian Calvinists, to whom he had once 
belonged during his ministry and his professorship in Holland.* 
So his plea for missions was neutralised by the fact that it was 
embedded in a plea for a system against which the majority 
of Calvinists had a strong antipathy. 

Of much more importance for the awakening of a practical 
missionary interest was the work of J. Heurnius: De /egatione 
evangelica ad Indos capessenda admonitio, which appeared in 1618. 
This treatise is not so much a systematic exposition as a cri de 
ceur, in which the latent missionary current bursts out with 
great vigour. The main hindrances had disappeared: no longer 
were the hands of the Reformed tied by heavy persecutions, no 
longer was the way to other parts of the world barred by the 
Roman Catholic powers, it could no longer be said that there 
was no contact whatever between the Calvinistic part of Western 
Europe and the Gentile world. By the relations between Holland 
and the East Indies the floodgates for the missionary stream 
were opened—now the pure water of the Gospel could flow 
through them, driven forward by a Calvinism which had escaped 
the dangers of orthodoxy and scholasticism in consequence of 
its full emphasis on personal piety and salvation. It is worth 
while to note that just those theologians who were strongly 
interested in soteriological questions and in whom the tender 
piety of the Canons of Dordt had become flesh and blood, were 
at the same time the most enthusiastic advocates of the Church’s 
missionary obligation. The cry of Heurnius was not a solitary 
voice: W. Teellinck wrote his Ecce Homo and J. van Lodensteyn 
his Beschouwinge van Zion,* A. Walaeus gave solid missionary 
instruction in his Seminary at Leiden, J. Hoornbeek proved 
himself a scholarly advocate for the cause of missions in several 
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of his works, and the great theologian of that time, G. Voetius,1 
paid very much attention to missionary questions in his Dispu- 
tationes as well as in his Poditica Ecclesiastica. How unjust it is 
to denounce the missionary zeal of these Dutch theologians 
as mere “ propaganda’, as nothing but a desire to increase 
the influence of the Reformed Church, appears already from the 
fact that next to the plantation of Churches Voetius sees the 
conversion of the heathen as an independent missionary purpose. 
Here again we find the soteriological line, though Voetius, as 
a good Calvinist, does not neglect the theological line: “ causa 
finalis ultima et suprema est gloria et manifestatio gratiae 
divinae”’ 

Galm has rightly observed the relation between the stress 
on personal piety, which we find with the above-mentioned 
theologians, and their plea for missionary activity.* But quite 
wrongly he reduces their theological attitude, from which their 
missionary zeal resulted, to catholicising tendencies. It cannot 
be denied that in the elaboration of their missionary ideas they 
underwent the influence of Roman Catholic authors; but their 
missionary attitude itself was quite definitely not a result of 
Roman Catholic influences. The elements in their thought 
which Galm ascribes to catholicising tendencies, among which 
what he calls the ascetic element takes the first place, can easily 
be traced to the influence of Calvin and the other Reformers, 
who knew themselves to be the heirs apparent of the rich 
treasures of the old Christian Church. 

That the stream of Dutch missionary activity silted up at 
last is due to internal and external circumstances which pre- 
vented the progress of the newly awakened missionary enthu- 
siasm in Church and State. The missionary stream was stopped 
at its source by the decay of Dutch Calvinism, which fell into 
scholasticism on the one hand and mysticism on the other by 
a one-sided emphasising of the theological or the soteriological 
line. And the stream which could still flow on in spite of those 
hindrances could not reach its goal because of the counter- 
currents of indifference and even hostility with which the East 
India Company met the missionary work during the second half 


1 Cf. for a list of Voetius’ missionary treatises, H. A. van Andel, De Zendingsleer 
van G. Voetius (1912), pp. 21-37. 

2 Quoted from H. A. van Andel, op. Cit., Pp. 143+" 
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of its existence. But the voices of the seventeenth-century 
Dutch advocates of the cause of missions had not sounded in 

vain: the effects of the stimuli which they gave can still be seen 

in the remains of the old Dutch mission-work in the East, and 

the echo of their words awakened later generations—was not 

Carey most probably influenced by Heurnius’s 4dmonitio, when 

he wrote his Jnguiry?* 

Meantime there were other entirely or partly Calvinistic 
countries for which the gates to the heathen world opened 
themselves: when the missionary stream in Holland silted up, 
a brook began to trickle from England and Scotland to the 
Thirteen Colonies, which became the forerunner of a mighty 
stream of missionary activity, expanding itself from Great Britain 
to all parts of the world. Already in the Larger Catechism of 
Westminster, that ripe fruit of Calvinistic thinking, we see some-— 
thing of that broad vision, when we are taught to pray that the 
fullness of the Gentiles be brought in.* And according to the 
Directory for the Public Worship of God, given by the Westminster 
Assembly, the minister has “‘ to pray for the propagation of the 
Gospel and Kingdom of Christ to all nations, for the conver- 
sion of the Jews, the fullness of the Gentiles, the fall of Anti- 
christ and the hastening of the second coming of our Lord ”’.4 

These prayers found their echo in many hearts. As a 
century before in Holland, voices were now raised in England 
and Scotland advocating the cause of missions. In 1723 a book 
by a Scottish minister, Robert Millar of Paisley, 5 appeared: The 
History of the Propagation of Christianity and Overthrow of Paganism. 
With him we find the same characteristic element as with the 
Dutch theologians of the former century: he asks for a refor- 
mation at home, “ that a holy warmth of sincere piety may so 
burn in our hearts, as would prompt us to spend and be spent 
for promoting the Kingdom of Christ in every part of the world ”’. 
Missionary zeal always springs up in those circles where a deep 
piety prevails; God’s honour can only be sought by souls who 
have tasted the sweetness of His saving grace. About twenty 


1 Cf. C. W. Th. Baron van Boetzelaer van Asperen en Dubbeldam, De Protestantsche 
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years later, under the influence of the Cambuslang Revival, a 
number of Scottish ministers came together to form a “‘ Concert 
of Prayer”! which helped to blaze the trail for the great 
missionary awakening at the end of the eighteenth century. It 
pleased God to kindle the fire of missionary zeal in Calvinistic 
Scotland, when in Calvinistic Holland it had almost been extin- 
guished. 

Now the question remains: was this missionary awakening, 
seen from a human point of view, a fruit of Calvinism, or was 
it quite other factors which called it into life? It is impossible 
to give a clear answer to this question because of the utter 
complexity of the religious situation in the eighteenth century. 
In addition to the influence of Methodism, which was in its 
turn strongly influenced by German Pietism and Moravianism, 
there was also the influence of the ‘“‘ Great Awakening” in 
America, a revivalist movement “ which-had its deepest roots 
in Calvinistic theology”’.* The Moravian Zinzendorf, the 
Methodist Wesley, the Calvinist Edwards—they all stand at 
the cradle of the great missionary awakening. But that their 
stimuli found such an eager response on Calvinistic soil proves 
once again that missionary zeal was present in Calvinism, ready 
to spring forward when a broadening of the horizon coincided 
with a deepening of the spiritual life. The co-operation between 
a deep sense of God’s free and sovereign grace and a fervent 
desire to glorify God all over the earth yielded rich fruits for 
the cause of missions, as we see in England and in Scotland: 
Carey and his partners as well as Duff and his fellow-workers 
may be called Calvinists in a broad and yet very deep sense. 

From Great Britain the missionary ideals were brought to 
new life in Holland: the tree of missions flowered again, richer 
than ever before, on the old Calvinistic soil. We cannot say 
that all branches of Dutch missionary activity are equally rooted 
in Calvinism—but on the whole Dutch missions have never 
been able to disavow their Calvinistic origin. A splendid effort 
to combine Calvinistic and missionary thinking we find in a 
lecture which A. Kuyper gave at the first missionary Congress 
of the Reformed Churches* at Amsterdam in 1890, in which 
lecture‘ he tried to find a Calvinistic foundation for the missionary 

1Cf. J. Foster, “The Bicentenary of Jonathan Edwards’ Humble Attempt” 
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task of the Church. The same Calvinistic foundation was sought 
in the missionary Report of the Synod of the Reformed Churches, 
held at Middelburg in 1896. It is a pity that in the Report 
the soteriological line sometimes disappears behind the theo- 
logical one, which gives to some turns of phrase a rather chilly 
effecti—but by the missionary work itself this one-sidedness 
soon was corrected, and on the whole the thoughts, expressed 
in lecture and Report, have been of the utmost importance for 
the cause of missions not only in the Netherlands, but also in 
the American Churches of Dutch origin. 

We have come to the end of our historical survey, in which 
only some crucial points in the developmeat of Calvinistic 
missionary thinking could be mentioned. If we venture to 
draw a conclusion from it we would say that Calvinistic mis- 
sionary activity was at its height when there was perfect harmony 
and unity between the theological and the soteriological line in 
Calvinism. Where the theological line is emphasised at the 
expense of the soteriological, there looms a secularised Calvinism, 
which in its desire to fight “the wars of the Lord” on the 
broad front of life? loses its passion for souls, but on the other 
hand a one-sided stress on soteriology leads to a sterile mysticism 
which is quite passive with regard to the missionary task. The 
unity of these two lines can only be realised, if we remember 
and apply the wise words of Solomon: “in the multitude of 
people is the king’s honour ” (Prov. xiv. 28). 

So it appears that a living Calvinism has a message for 
the missionary work of to-day. It derives that message from the 
Word of God: our charter of salvation, the programme for 
the task of our life. On a mural painting*® in the missionary 
centre of the Reformed Churches at Baarn we see the old Calvin 
standing behind a young, modern missionary. Ages lie between 
them, but still they are one: for over the young man’s shoulder 
Calvin’s old hand points to the open book which the missionary 
holds in his hand: the Bible, the only medicine which can cure 
us from our self-made ideas and our arbitrary conceptions by 
showing us something of our Lord’s holy Will and Plan. If 
missions threaten to become secularised, that Bible calls them 
back to the core of its message: the free grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, of which they have to give a joyful testimony. 

1 Cf. H. A. van Andel, op. cit., 


. 150. 
* Cf. J. H. Bavinck, Onze Werk. ingskerk, passim. 
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But if they are in danger of losing sight of their task on the 
broad front of life, it reminds them of the totalitarian character 
of the message of Christ: ‘“‘ teaching them to observe all things 
whatsoever I have commanded you”. The man of the compre- 
hensive approach is warned against the great danger of for- 
getting the essential task of the Church: to bring the people, 
the heathen, the lost sheep into the fold of Jesus—but the 
Pietist who thinks that he is ready if man’s soul has been saved 
has to be reminded of the fact that a good shepherd not only 
brings his sheep into the fold, but also tries to cure its wounds 
with tender care. The Calvinistic missionary does not ask the 
nations to throw away their cultural heritage, because he knows 
of God’s common grace—but much less will he try to preserve 
it as if it were an order of creation, because he knows that the 
Word of God is an aggressive and revolutionary power in this 
world, for Christ has come to make all things new. He is on 
his guard against an airy optimism with regard to the results 
of his work, because he knows that it is God who works both 
to will and to do of His good pleasure (Phil. ii. 13), but at the 
same time the doctrine of God’s electing love protects him 
against despondency and pessimism: it is not of him that willeth, 
nor of him that runneth, but of God that showeth mercy. 

Lastly, the doctrine which Calvin drew from the pure 
fountain of God’s holy Word must bring us to deep humility 
and to great activity alike. Humility: Calvin’s soteriology is 
one confession of our own impotence to do any good, to bring 
any soul to conversion, and one hymn of praise on God’s 
sovereign grace. The conversion of the nations is never our 
work; it is only the work of God. But—and this is the other 
line, which runs through all the works of Calvin—God wants 
to use us as His instruments, He calls us, He sends us, we are 
under His command, His name must be glorified by our poor 
words and our still poorer deeds. And this is the scriptural 
summary of all that Calvin teaches us: “ faithful is He that 
calleth you, who also will do it” (1 Thess. v. 24). 


J. van Bere. 
Ortoland, Holland. 


AN ANCIENT EGYPTIAN PRAYER 


I 


As wEARISoME reading The Book of the Dead vies with the 
Christian Science text book Science and Health or an English 
translation of the Koran. Its innumerable repetitions make it 
indescribably tedious. It is the same with the companion work 
The Book of the Opening of the Mouth. Yet to keen eyes the 
desert offers loveliness and yields treasures, and likewise do 
these ancient writings repay sympathetic meditation until they 
disclose the hidden meanings of seemingly senseless formulas. 
Chapter XIV of The Book of the Dead is a refreshing oasis 

in the far-stretching wilderness of words. In Wallis Budge’s 
translation (p. 32) it reads as follows: 

THE CHAPTER OF PUTTING AN END TO ANY SHAME THAT 

MAY BE IN THE HEART OF THE GOD for the chief deputy of Amen, 

[the scribe] Mes-em-neter, victorious, [who saith:] 

“ Hymns of praise to thee, O thou God, who makest the moment to 
advance, thou dweller among mysteries of every kind, thou guardian of the 
word which I speak. Behold, the God hath shame of me, but let my faults 
be washed away, and let them fall upon both hands of the God of Right and 
Truth. Do away utterly with the transgression which is in me, together with 
{my] wickedness and sinfulness, O God of Right and Truth. May this God 
be at peace vith me! Do away utterly with the obstacles which are between 
thee and me. O thou to whom offerings are made in the divine [city] of Kenur, 
grant thou that I may bring to thee the offerings which will make peace [between 
thee and me) whereon thou livest, and that I also may live thereon. Be thou 


at peace with me and do away utterly with all the shame of me which thou 
hast in thy heart because of me.” 


Whether Mes-em-neter himself composed this prayer or 
whether it was composed for him is not known, but thus prayed 
a man perhaps 2,500 years before Christ and not so long after 
the Flood. He lived in a land of gross polytheism and deep 
moral degradation, and his ideas on religion shine like stars 
against this black night. Religion was to him intensely individual 
and his relation to his God of profound and urgent importance. 
Observe: 


i. The Conception of God. 

(1) What a man thinks of God will determine what he 
will himself be, as said the psalmist of the worshippers of the 
heathen gods: ‘‘ They that make them shall be like unto them; 
yea, every one that trusteth in them ”’ (Ps. cxv. 8). This Egyptian 
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prayed to “ the God of Right and Truth”. To do right and to 
speak truth are attributes essential to the true God but universally 
lacking in the gods of heathendom. Yet this man knew that 
there is such a God, and perhaps the definite article intimates 
that he knew of only one such, “ she God of right and truth ”, 
and he owned that He is to be adored in “ hymns of praise ”’. 
This is quite conceivable; for Moses lived in that land and 
period and he too knew of this God. Celebrating His praise 
in song he said (Deut. xxxii. 3 f.): 

I will proclaim the name of JEHOVAH: 

Ascribe ye greatness unto our God. 

The Rock, His work is perfect; 

For all His ways are judgment: 


A God of faithfulness and without iniquity, 
Fust and right is He. 


But when Moses so sang he had been given a fuller 
knowledge of the true God than Mes-em-neter, or than he 
himself had had in his days in Egypt. For in his eightieth year, 
at the burning bush, God granted “his request that He would 
declare His name (Exod. iii. 13-15). Up till then, therefore, 
Moses, like Mes-em-neter, had not known the name of God. 
The latter gave no name to his God of right and truth. This 
is observable; for the Egyptians had names for their deities— 
Ra, Osiris, Horus, Isis, and many more, and for the welfare 
of the deceased in the next world it was held indispensable 
that he should know their names. But this holy God is unnamed. 

This may throw light upon the state of mind of Moses at 
the time when he first espoused the cause of the Israelites. He 
knew that in theory they had a different God to the Egyptians, 
and “‘ he supposed that his brethren understood how that God 
by his hand was giving them deliverance; but they understood 
not” (Acts vii. 25). Of course they did not, for in the period 
of their enslavement they had sunk to the level of their degraded 
oppressors and worshipped their idols (Lev. xvii. 7; Joshua 
xxiv. 143 Ezek. xx. 7, 8). Thus that generation did not know 
even the name of the God of their fathers; nor, it would seem, 
did Moses until, in answer to his inquiry upon the point, God 
declared His name and by it identified Himself with that God 
of right and truth. The shadowy memory of the true God had 
survived from earliest times in a few minds, and He was even 
then seeking some to worship Him in spirit and truth, according 
to His own nature. 
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It is easy to believe that the composer of this prayer, like 
Moses, and others ever since, though found in spheres dark 
with ignorance and sin, was enlightened and attracted by that 
divine Searcher and drawn into the orbit of the Sun of righteous- 
ness, in whose rays is healing, the One whom the Egyptians 
in their ignorance termed Rd and symbolised by the disk of 
the sun with outstretched wings. 

Moses, the erstwhile prince of Egypt, instructed in all its 
wisdom (Acts vii. 22), and therefore in its religion (for that 
was a dominant element in that wisdom), was driven into exile. 
May we not picture him, when a solitary shepherd in the deserts, 
pondering still upon this God of right and truth, whose name 
he did not know, and whose ways seemed unaccountable, since 
one who had espoused His cause and people was seemingly 
abandoned and forgotten? Was it any wonder that, when this 
God suddenly appeared to him, and would place upon him a 
heavy burden and dangerous task, he hesitated and excused 
himself? He did not yet know God. 

(2) Mes-em-neter not only had some just sense of God’s 
moral rectitude but also the philosophical conception that God 
controls time, and therefore the events that occur in time: “‘ thou 
makest the moment to advance.”” Each moment as it approaches, 
bringing its fresh experiences, is under the ordering of God. 
Nothing is haphazard or by chance: it is made to advance— 
““ My times are in Thy hands ”’ (Ps. xxxi. 15). From this it is 
but a short step to infer the eternity of God and His almighti- 
ness: for He who controls time must be above time, eternal; 
and He who orders all events must be almighty. It enforces 
Paul’s statement concerning mankind that they perceive through 
the testimony of creation God’s “ everlasting power and divinity ” 
(Rom. i. 20). 

(3) But, then, He who is so great, so omnipotent, cannot 
be less than infinite in knowledge, for were any moment or 
event outside of His knowledge He could not control it. Yet 
such philosophical conception of God, though true, were with- 
out personal value to Mes-em-neter unless he make personal 
application of it. This he did by remembering and owning that 
the God of right and truth is “ guardian of the word which I 
speak’’. A truly weighty reflection, which led a somewhat later 
writer to say: “‘ there is not a word in my tongue, but, lo, O 
Jehovah, thou knowest it altogether’ (David, ¢c. 1000 B.c., 
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Ps. cxxxix. 4). Later again that very God of right and truth 
who, though known to the Egyptian but dimly, was very real 
to his faith, said solemnly: “I say unto you, that every idle 
word that men shall speak, they shall give account thereof in 
the day of judgment. For by thy words thou shalt be justified, 
and by thy words thou shalt be condemned ” (Matt. xii. 36, 37). 
Therefore the words of men are not only known by Him but 
recorded by Him, and the Egyptian said rightly that God was 
“* the guardian of the word that I speak”. 

It is not to be supposed that this ancient scribe thought 
of himself as the only being with whom this great God was 
concerned. What was true of himself must have been equally 
true of other men. But a Being who is present with all men, 
listening to the words of each, must be conceived as omnipresent. 

Thus, expressed or latent, the prayer regards God as 
righteous, true, eternal, almighty, omnipresent, and, as we shall 
see shortly, ready, upon right conditions, to be merciful and 
bountiful, and to extend life and fellowship to the humble. 

It is surely matter for deep inquiry as to how, in that early 
period of human history, shortly after the Flood, a heathen 
living in heathendom, had such exalted and comprehensive con- 
ceptions of God. 

(4) Yet something more results from the foregoing. While 
knowing all and everything God Himself surpasses knowledge; 
He is the “ dweller among mysteries of every kind”. The 
finite cannot comprehend the infinite. Deity must needs be 
inscrutable to humanity. This feature of God baffled and tor- 
mented other thinkers of those far off days. Job in Arabia in 
his distress exclaimed: “‘ Behold, I go forward, but He is not 
there; and backward, but I cannot behold Him: He hideth 
Himself on the right hand, that I cannot see Him” (Job xxiii. 
8, 9). Asaph described God’s doings thus: “ Thy way was in 
the sea, And Thy paths in the great waters, And Thy footsteps 
[footprints] were not known” (Ps. Ixxvii. 19). As Job had 
before said: ‘‘ He giveth not account of any of His matters ” 
(Job xxxiii. 13). ‘‘ Canst thou by searching find out God?” 
(Job xi. 7). Nay, for ‘‘ there is no searching of His understand- 
ing ” (Isa. xl. 26). He dwelleth ‘‘ among mysteries of every kind”. 


ii. Obstacles to Fellowship. Mes-em-neter had a deep desire to be 
at peace with this God of right and truth, but he frankly recog- 
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nised “‘ obstacles” to this. These hindrances were on his side, 
they were ‘‘ my faults”. These faults included inward trans- 
gressions, “‘ the transgression which is in me’. He was conscious 
that his heart had transgressed. He had willingly acted against 
the light he had of right and truth. His conscience had reproved 
this, but he had disregarded the monitor. As a result he was 
consciously guilty of ‘‘ wickedness and sinfulness ”’. This he did 
not cloke but frankly confessed it, and prayed to be cleansed from 
it. Conscience every man has, but whence came this conscience 
toward God, this discrimination between heart and ways, this 
tracing of the outward wickedness back to the inward wayward- 
ness, this sense that sin is defiling and requires cleansing? One 
recalls David’s exclamation, ‘‘ Behold, thou desirest truth in the 
inward parts, And in the Aidden part thou shalt make me to 
know wisdom ”’ (Ps. li. 6). 


iii. God Ashamed of the Sinner. It was this which weighed the 
heaviest upon the heart of the scribe. He was ashamed of him- 
self, but it was far worse that God was ashamed of him: “ Behold, 
the God hath shame of me.” That this should be done away 
utterly was his urgent need and his earnest prayer. The most 


deplorable feature of the modern western world is that the vast 
majority have not the slightest concern as to the thoughts of God 
concerning them. Not so this heathen of the ancient time, nor 
the heathen, nor even the savages, of any time. These all own 
the importance of taking into account the attitude toward them 
of whatever god, demon, or spirit they acknowledge. 

Concerning the earliest period, that before the Flood, the 
record says that God, seeing the continual and unceasing wicked- 
ness of our race, was “grieved at His heart”’ and felt sorry 
that He had created man (Gen. vi. 6). And Christ has said con- 
cerning the final period that “‘ Whosoever shall be ashamed of 
Me and of My words, of him shall the Son of man be ashamed 
when He cometh in His own glory, and the glory of the Father, 
and of the holy angels” (Luke x. 26; cf. xii. 9 and Matt. x. 
32, 33). This shall be the ultimate display of the shame con- 
cerning the sinner that is already in the heart of God. Truly 
it is urgent that this shame shall be done away before it shall 
be revealed in wrath in the day of Christ. To this end Mes- 
em-neter prayed earnestly: “‘ May this God be at peace with 
me! . . . Be Thou at peace with me.” 
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iv. Peace Offerings. 

(1) He knew, too, that to make this peace possible suitable 
offerings must be presented to God, and he uttered the request 
that he might be allowed to bring such: “ grant Thou that I 
may bring to Thee the offerings which shall make peace [between 
Thee and me)”. By his sins he had infringed the rights of 
his God, and means must be found to repair the wrong done, 
to make amends to the laws broken, to appease the just wrath 
of the God and so to avert the deserved retribution. 

This particular prayer does not detail these necessary 
offerings, but this is done in many other sections of The Book 
of the Dead. The offerings were of two classes: of slain animals, 
and of other products of the earth such as bread, fruits, wine. 
It is into these same classes that the offerings under the laws 
of Moses naturally divide themselves: the death of a -victim 
to redeem the life of the sinner; and freewill gifts to express 
to God gratitude, dependence, and fellowship. 

(2) The primary and profound principle of all offerings 
is that God must be righteously satisfied, that the shame that is 
in His heart must be done away and done away “ usterly”. But 
that this may be accomplished it is indispensable that the offerings 
shall be so efficacious as to “do away uéterly with the trans- 
gression which is in me, together with my wickedness and sin- 
fulness”. Mes-em-neter recognised the sinlessness of this God 
of right and truth, and therefore recognised that he must him- 
self be cleansed completely. No half-measures would suffice. 
Concerning the city of his God, he seems to have discerned the 
feature stated by John concerning the heavenly city, that “ there 
shall in nowise enter into it anything unclean, or he that maketh 
an abomination and a lie” (Rev. xxi. 27). His emphasis upon 
the need of being “utterly” cleansed reminds us of David’s 
urgent cry: “ Wash me throughly from mine iniquity, and 
cleanse me from my sin” (Ps. li. 2). 

By the gospel of God we know what Mes-em-neter longed 
to know, even that the God of right and truth has responded 
to all such sincere prayers as his, and has removed all obstacles 
to peace and fellowship, for the Son of God “ put away sin by 
the sacrifice of Himself” (Heb. ix. 26). 

(3) Nor was it only a question of atonement by blood 
assuring pardon of guilt. The cleansing was to be outward 
and practical, as well as judicial and of the conscience. It was 
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to be a washing. The Egyptians, as most other ancient peoples, 
had various washings with water [ot with blood] which sym- 
bolised outward and practical cleanness of life. This is fully 
acknowledged and enforced in the Mosaic ordinances. When 
a leper had been pardoned and healed he had to be made clean 
before he could resume life among the people of God and resume 
the worship of God. Blood was sprinkled upon him to show that 
his gui/t had been expiated by death; but he had then to wash 
himself and his clothing in waver, that the defilement of the disease 
might be cleansed away. Only thereafter could he enter the 
camp and his tent, or approach the tabernacle and its public 
worship (Lev. xiv). Similarly, the priest had to be bathed at 
his consecration (Lev. viii), and to wash repeatedly during his 
priestly activities (Exod. xxx. 17-21). Justification through 
atoning blood must be followed by sanctification through the 
living water; pardon must be accompanied by cleansing; Calvary 
leads to Pentecost; the Son of God died to redeem that He 
may impart the Spirit of life, holiness, and power. 

(4) That Mes-em-neter understood these heavenly and real 
experiences to which offerings and washings pointed is not prob- 
able, but he did know the need of both in approach to the God 
of right and truth. And he knew also that he had neither power 
nor right of himself to approach God. He acknowledged that 
he could do this only by the permission and enabling of God. 
Therefore did he twice entreat God Himself to “do away 
utterly ”’ with his transgression, wickedness, and sinfulness and 
the obstacles between them. It is no common state when a 
sinner realises that he has no right to approach God, no claim 
upon Him, no warrant even to present aught to Him, but that 
the work of reconciliation must both begin from God Himself 
and be perfected by His power, the sinner being without desert 
or capacity, save to consent, trust, obey. The shame that is in 
the heart of God because of the sinner can be done away only 
by the clemency and energy of God, and only thus can com- 
placency with the sinner take its place. This required the inter- 
vention of the Son of God, meeting the just claims of God by 
the offering of His life as an atoning sacrifice, and meeting the 
need of the dead sinner by the gift of the Spirit of life, who is 
the water of life that washes and refreshes. 

(5) The figure of speech by which our scribe described 
the situation before God is remarkable, perhaps unique. He 
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asked that his faults might “‘ fall upon both hands of the God 
of right and truth”. It suggests that he pictured his sins as 
accusers and barriers standing on either side of God and so 
barring his approach from every direction; and he desired that 
these “‘ obstacles” might fall down and his approach be there- 
upon possible, and acceptable to God. 

Such complete removal of hindrance to the suppliant 
drawing near to God was set forth by the prophets under various 
figures. Thus Micah (vii. 18, 19) cried exultantly of Jehovah: 
“Who is a God like unto Thee, that pardoneth iniquity? . . . 
He will tread our iniquities under foot: and Thou wilt cast all 
their sins into the depths of the sea.’”’ Thus shall moral enemies 
be destroyed even as Israel’s physical enemies, Pharaoh and his 
hosts, were cast into the Red Sea. Or again Hezekiah rejoiced 
that “‘ Thou hast cast all my sins behind Thy back ” (Isa. xxxviii. 
17). And David could declare that ‘‘ As far as the east is from 
the west, so far hath He removed: our transgressions from us ” 
(Ps. citi. 12). 

In New Testament times Paul emphasised the same im- 
mediate and complete deliverance of the sinner from the law of 
God, that had a just hold upon him by reason of transgression. 
He compared it to a bond which the sinner was bound to fulfil 
yet could not fulfil, and was therefore liable to the penalties 
therein written. But the writing on this bond had been “ blotted 
out”, made illegible, and therefore unenforceable, and the very 
parchment had been nullified when Christ, as it were, “ nailed 
it to His cross ” (Col. ii. 14). 

(6) The complete reconciliation with the God of right and 
truth which Mes-em-neter craved and sought would amount in 
its full development to nothing less than what Paul describes 
as Christian privilege by the well-known words: “ Being justified 
by faith we have peace with God through our Lord Jesus Christ; 
through whom also we have had our access into this state of 
favour wherein we stand; and we rejoice in hope of the glory 
of God” (Rom. v. 1, 2). For the scribe knew that offerings 
are presented to God in the “divine city”, which sphere it 
was his hope to reach. 

In the same period Abraham received knowledge of that 
divine city and pressed toward it as a pilgrim on earth. In this 
he was followed by Isaac and Jacob. They desired that better 
and heavenly country, “‘ wherefore God is not ashamed of them, 
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to be called their God, for He hath prepared for them a city” 
(Heb. xi. 16). Yet Abraham had been an idolater, as was 
Mes-em-neter; but we may trust that the mercy and faithfulness 
of God will one day give the scribe to know that his dim searching 
and indistinct longing has been answered, so that his prayer 
was heard, and the shame that was in the heart of God is done 
away utterly through Jesus Christ. 


v. Fellowship with God. Mes-em-neter longed not only for peace 
with God but also for fellowship with God. And this fellowship 
was to be one of a life in common. He speaks of “ the offerings 
whereon thou livest, and that I also may live thereon”. This 
was a prevalent conception and custom in heathendom. A 
portion of the offering was placed on the altar for the god to 
enjoy, a portion belonged to the officiating priest, the third part 
was eaten by the worshipper. 

This symbolic ritual was incorporated by God into the 
sacrifice of the peace offerings in Israel. The blood was sprinkled 
and the fat was burned on the altar of God, some parts of the 
victim were given as food to the acting priest, and some parts 
were eaten by the offerer (Lev. vii. 11-38); and similarly at the 
consecration of priests (Lev. viii—x.). The portion presented 
on the altar was called ‘‘ the bread [food] of God ” (Lev. xxi. 6; 
xxil. 25), and the worshipper thus partook jointly with God and 
His anointed priest. 

Thus in 1 Cor. x. 18-22 we read: “ have not they who 
eat the sacrifices communion with the altar?” (that is, com- 
munion with God whose altar it is), which truth is equally set 
forth by partaking now of the table of the Lord. God finds 
His delight in His Son and His redeeming death; the Son of 
God, the heavenly Priest, finds His satisfaction in the results 
of that death (Isa. liii. 11); the believer feeds his soul upon 
Christ as the Lamb of God and the bread of life, and so lives 
upon the bread of God come down out of heaven (John vi. 33). 

These rich realities the Egyptian scribe did not reach, and 
could not reach; yet there was some presentiment of them in 
thoughtful minds and exhibited in confused ceremonies. How 
were these ideas known in that ancient, pre-Christian, yea, pre- 
Mosaic age? How came it that they were present in minds so 
dark and could gleam forth in such an essentially evangelical 
prayer as this of Mes-em-neter? 
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II 


i. Evolution of Religion Denied. The theory that the human 
species began in a low state, and has evolved and developed by 
stages of an ever-ascending process, required of necessity that 
his religious ideas should have correspondingly developed. If 
man was at first an anthropoid savage, developing from a fierce 
baboon into a human barbarian, then at first he must have had 
base ideas of a low and savage deity, which would only ascend 
to nobler conceptions as he himself became a nobler being. 

The facts are wholly against both parts of this purely 
imaginary career. Neither man nor his religion took this course. 
Dr. S. H. Langdon, Professor of Assyriology at Oxford, ‘‘ spent 
twelve years in excavation, and deciphering of written evidence 
from the pits of Kish, near Babylon, and published the results 
in his great book entitled Semitic Mpaangy. He wrote in The 
Scotsman in 1936: 

‘ The inscriptions and literary remains of the oldest Semitic peoples indicate 
a primitive Monotheism, and the totemistic origin of Hebrew and other Semitic 
religions is now entirely discredited ’.””? 

Thus do the findings of archeology agree with the history 
of mankind given in the Bible. Man started his career with the 
knowledge of one true God, which knowledge he deliberately 
ignored and gradually forgot, yet could not prevent traces of 
it surviving in his debased religious conceptions and customs, 
There is rational explanation of a Melchizedek in Palestine, a 
Mes-em-neter in Egypt, a Balaam in Mesopotamia, men who 
more or less intelligently knew of God Most High, the God 
of right and truth. Their appearance in those early centuries 
after the Flood shows that the very noblest conceptions of God 
were already present, not slowly evolving from debased ideas. 

When by the fifteenth century s.c. this knowledge was 
fading and there was danger of it becoming eclipsed under the 
pall of Satan-induced ignorance, then God revealed Himself to 
Moses, and the revelation of Himself as the Eternal God then 
given rises to a height and fulness not afterward surpassed. For: 


JEHOVAH passed by before him, and proclaimed, JEHOVAH, 
JEHOVAH, a God full of compassion and gracious, slow to anger, and 
plenteous in mercy and truth; keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving iniquity 
and transgression and sin; and that will by no means clear the guilty; visiting 

1J. A. D. J. Macdonald, Give Me agg 
« the Predecessor of Pol in Religion" Tut Evan? 
GELICAL QUARTERLY, ix (1937), pp. 136 ff] 
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the iniquity of the fathers upon the children, and upon the children’s children, 
upon the third and upon the fourth generation. 

Thus at the outset of the second great period after the 
Flood (1400 B.c.) God declared His love, justice, and majesty, 
that He is the God of right and truth, yet ready to forgive; 
and he to-day whose heart hears God thus proclaim His name 
will, like Moses on that occasion, make haste, bow his head to 
the earth, and worship (Exod. xxxiv. 6-8). 

In order to maintain the fiction that Israel, like other races, 
began with a low conception of a brutal tribal deity, its inventors 
were driven to assert that the documents which contained these 
sublime declarations of God were not ancient and genuine 
records, but late forgeries written when Israel had evolved 
religiously and risen to this noble conception, and that their 
writers had fraudulently attributed the documents to the great 
hero Moses. Which implies this gross moral absurdity, that 
men who had reached this moral height so to conceive of God, 
at the same time descended to the moral depth of popularising 
their views by fraud. 
it. The Bible Account of Early Religious History is consistent and 
intelligent. It declares that man was created by God in His 
own image and had knowledge of God and fellowship with 
Him; but that by rebelling against God man darkened his 
understanding and forfeited that fellowship, which forfeiture 
became more extensive in the case of his descendants. Yet 
there remained knowledge about God and about the creation of 
man. According to the Masoretic chronology, Adam lived 
during more than half the period from his creation to the Flood; 
Methuselah was contemporary with Adam for two hundred and 
forty-three years and he lived to the year of the Flood; Noah 
was contemporary with Methuselah for six hundred years and 
lived three hundred and fifty years after the Flood; his son, 
Shem, also was contemporary with Methuselah for one hundred 
years and lived after the Flood for five hundred and two years. 

If the Septuagint chronology is followed the practical 
result is the same, for Mahalalel was contemporary with Adam 
for one hundred and thirty-five years and Noah with Mahalalel 
for twenty-eight years. 

In either case Noah could have learned the original facts 
from one who had learned from Adam, and thus the knowledge 
would come over after the Flood and be easily perpetuated for 
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many centuries. It was as accurate and effective a transmission 
of facts as when a man learns from his father about his grand- 
father and repeats the facts to his children. It is to be remem- 
bered that during that period before the Flood the whole race 
was still one family and lived in one region, so that the original 
facts about Adam would be general property. 

Then came the Flood, which could not but impress upon 
the survivors and succeeding generations the truth that the 
God of heaven was concerned with the doings of men and was 
a God of right and truth, holy in nature, just in wrath, yet ready 
to save. And we know from the legends of that ancient world 
that this awful judgment did in fact fix itself in the memories 
of all races. 

When after perhaps five centuries the race had again multi- 
plied and again degenerated, then God reminded them sternly 
of His existence, power, and justice by burning up two cities 
at one of the world centres, midway between Assyria and Egypt. 
Yet here also discrimination and mercy appeared in the sparing 
of righteous Lot. 

This intervention being soon forgotten, after five more 
centuries, He taught a further lesson to all the world by His 
summary dealings with the mightiest monarch of the age, 
Pharaoh, king of Egypt (Exod. ix. 15, 16). And here again 
mercy rejoiced against judgment by the deliverance of all who 
chose to shelter themselves under the blood of the lamb. 

One generation later Jehovah obtruded Himself again upon 
that ancient world by destroying several specially vile peoples in 
the central land of the earth, Canaan, and settling His chosen 
people there to be a corporate reminder of Himself, the God of 
all the earth. 

The Bible records intimate constant intercourse between 
the parts of that earlier world (Gen. x.—xiv.). Modern research 
has abundantly confirmed this by its discoveries of writings and 
monuments telling of wars and political and commercial inter- 
course. Thus great events in any part were known and recorded 
in other parts, and the judgments of God above outlined bore 
lessons to all races and forbade that they should lose entirely 
the knowledge of His character and power. Of the survival of 
this knowledge Melchizedek and Mes-em-neter are independent 
proofs, the one from Bible history, the other from secular history, 
each incidentally confirming the truthfulness of the other. 
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iii. The Divine Judgment on Men Fustified. The gravamen of the 
charge which Daniel laid against Belshazzar was that the king 
had sinned against light. The Most High God had most effec- 
tively displayed Himself in His dealings with the king’s mighty 
grandfather, Nebuchadnezzar, and Nebuchadnezzar had made 
this known by a royal proclamation to his whole empire, in 
which he said: ‘“‘ Now I, Nebuchadnezzar, praise and extol and 
honour the King of heaven: for all His works are truth and 
His ways judgment; and those that walk in pride He is able 
to abase”” (Dan. iv. 37). Nebuchadnezzar had been dealt with 
by the God of right and truth. Belshazzar had not humbled 
his heart though he knew all this (Dan. v. 22, 24), but had 
defied and outraged the supreme God. Therefore was he sen- 
tenced to death and executed. 

This is one example of the general sin and condemnation 
of that ancient world. Concerning the whole of mankind after 
the Flood the sentence runs that they are without excuse; 
“ because that, knowing God, they glorified Him not as God, 
neither gave thanks; but became vain in their reasonings, and 
their senseless heart was darkened. Professing themselves to 
be wise they became fools and changed the glory of the incor- 
ruptible God for the likeness of an image of corruptible man, 
and of birds, and four-footed beasts, and creeping things ” 
(Rom. i. 21-3). 

Idolatry was not a state or sign of degraded creatures 
struggling upward toward monotheism. It was exactly the 
reverse, even a descent from monotheism into the depths of 
degradation, intellectual and moral. Apart from his inspiration by 
the Spirit of truth, the writer of the above sketch of history lived 
nearly two thousand years nearer than we do to the beginning of 
idolatry and not very far from its original centre, Mesopotamia. 

The fearful descent followed a definite course: 

First; knowled 

Second; denying Him known to be due. 

Third; accepting His bounties but without gratitude. 

Fourth; perverted and proud use of the intellect; vain 

Fifth; a consequent deadening and darkening of the heart. 

Seventy the fll the aod 

The descent was rapid and pitiful—from God to man, 
from man to birds, from birds to beasts, from beasts to reptiles 
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—from the highest to the lowest, and of the lowest the most 
malevolent, the serpent, was exalted to be the chief deity. Satan 
took the place of God, as had ever been his ambition. And 
this is the path to the deepest pit of hell for both Satan and 
his worshippers (Isa. xiv. 12-15; Matt. xxv. 41; Rev. xx. 10, 1). 

Idolatry was not an unfortunate stumble into an unseen 
pit: it was brought about by a vain use of the reason. Philo- 
sophy was the parent of idolatry, and Paul justly calls it a robber 
and warns Christians against it (Col. ii. 8). Let anyone analyse 
the present condition of the Western world and he can see that 
it is descending from knowledge of God, diffused through the 
Reformation and subsequent similar movements of the Spirit 
of truth, and through the wide distribution of the printed Word 
of God, and is treading the same downward path that men took 
after the Flood. And in this descent philosophy, vain reasoning, 
leads the way now as of old. Those who profess to be wise lead 
the rest in folly of mind and pride-of intellect. Already man is 
adored instead of God, for such is the essence of pantheism 
and humanism; it is but a little further down the slope to open 
idolatry, to worshipping the creature rather than the Creator; 
and thence to the precipice and the pit is but a step. 

The theory of the ascent of man is working frightful havoc 

on an immense scale. A principal British Cabinet Minister of 
to-day speaks about the divine spirit which is in every man and 
claims that general betterment will follow the general cultiva- 
tion of this spirit. This is the philosophy of pantheism. Of him 
it has been justly said that he has forgotten the fall of man. 
Man is not ascending; he is a fallen being, yea, a falling being; 
and this fall can be arrested and reversed only by the grace of 
God imparting a new, a heavenly, an upward nature; and this 
God imparts when the one falling casts himself as helpless upon 
the mercy of God shown in its redemption effected by Christ 
Jesus. 
iv. Discriminating Grace. What is to be the eternal lot of such 
as Mes-em-neter? Here is a man living in the darkness of 
heathendom and his own mind dark on many matters. But he 
has some light about the true God and he acts upon this light, 
as far as to seek to be at peace with God and to enjoy fellowship 
with Him. This would surely cause him to try so to live as 
to please the God whose favour he desired. Must such heathen, 
ancient or modern, be nevertheless lost for ever? 
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When Peter, still an orthodox and prejudiced Jew, albeit 
a disciple of Christ, found himself for the first time in a com- 
pany of Gentiles, he learned something that startled him. He 
said: ‘‘ Of a truth I perceive that God is no respecter of persons: 
but in every nation he that feareth Him, and worketh righteous- 
ness, is acceptable to Him” (Acts x. 34, 35). Cornelius was 
still without Christ, a Gentile in his sins, but he was devout, 
he feared the true God, he gave to the poor, and he prayed to 
God (Acts x. 2). On these grounds he was acceptable to God, 
and was granted more light unto salvation by faith in Christ. 

Apart from knowing with certainty that our scribe gave 
to the poor, the other three features were found in him: he 
was devout, not impious; he feared the true God; and he prayed 
to Him. As far as we know, he, in that early and dark period, 
did not receive the knowledge of the promised Seed of the 
woman who was to bring deliverance from the Serpent (Gen. 
ili. 15); he was not, like Abraham, given to see the day of Christ 
and rejoice. Must this defect of knowledge involve his eternal 
death, and his prayer to be at peace with God fail of answer? 
What saith the Word of God? 

It was to a company of heathen that Paul said that the God 
whom they worshipped in ignorance had so arranged human 
affairs, natural and national, ‘‘ that they should seek God, if 
haply they might feel after Him, and find Him, though He is 
not far from each one of us ”’ (Acts xvii. 22-8). Does not Mes- 
em-neter answer to this description of seeking and feeling after 
God? Must he not therefore find God, this being the very 
purpose of God? And if not in this life, then when? 

The apostle to the Gentiles gives the answer in Rom. ii. 
In chapter i. he has described the course and state of the heathen 
world, as shown above. It is not till verse 17 of chapter ii. that 
he explains the distinctions between Jew and Gentile. Previous 
to this he is still treating man simply as man, whether Jew or 
Greek; and he shows that by despising God’s goodness, by dis- 
obeying what truth they know, by obeying unrighteousness and 
working evil, by disregarding the instinctive sense of right and 
wrong which is in every man (even though the written law may 
not have reached him), and by crushing the reproofs of the 
conscience, men treasure up to themselves the wrath of God. 
Yet they do not receive that wrath, or not fully so, in this life; 
but it shall reach them “in the day of wrath and revelation of 
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the righteous judgment of God . . . in the day when God shall 
judge the secrets of men, according to my good news, by Jesus 
Christ” (verses 5, 16). Thus the path of the ungodly leads 
on to and will find its full recompense in the day of judgment. 

But the discussion contemplates that among Gentiles as 
well as Jews there are those who, like Cornelius before the 
gospel of Christ reached him, ‘‘ by patience in well-doing ” seek 
for what is glorious, honourable, and incorruptible. It does not 
say that they find it, but they do seek it, and surely that word 
shall prove true: “ Everyone that asketh receiveth; and he that 
seeketh findeth ” (Luke xi. 10). For our passage from Romans 
declares that to such seekers for glory God will render eternal 
life (verses 6, 7). 

But when? As soon as they hear and believe the offer of 
eternal life in Christ. If one believes it now he receives eternal 
life now (John iii. 36, v. 24; 1 John v. 11, 12, etc). In Rom. ii., 
verses 6—11 connect with the closirig words of the paragraph in 
verse 16. Whether it be eternal life or whether it be wrath and 
indignation, “‘ God will render to every man according to his 
works . . . in the day when God shall judge the secrets of 
men, according to my gospel, by Jesus Christ”. The impious 
will receive their due recompense then, and the fearers of God 
will receive then eternal life in Christ. And thus had the Lord 
already declared that in that day “‘all that are in the tombs 
shall hear His voice, and shall come forth; they that have done 
good unto resurrection of life, and they that have practised ill 
unto resurrection of judgment” (John v. 28, 29). The great 
description of that final judgment says the same: “ they were 
judged every man according to their works” and it was only 
“if any was not found written in the book of life” that “ he 
was cast into the lake of fire”’ (Rev. xx. 18, 20). 

Quite apart from the explicit statements quoted, it is incon- 
ceivable that the name of any sincere seeker after God shall be 
blotted out of the book of life. The upright judge deals with 
the accused, not according to the latter’s ignorance of law, but 
according to his own knowledge of the law, and he may see 
ground in law for dismissing the case though the accused was 
guilty of the deed. There may, for instance, be a lack of technical 
evidence, or another may have met the required penalty. Similarly, 
God knows that Christ by His death provided redemption for 
every sinner, and He can impute the benefit of that death to 


. 
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the repentant and seeking sinner, though as yet he has not 
heard of Christ and His redemption. Thus did God “ pass 
over ” sins done before Christ came because He foreknew what 
His Son would accomplish to justify the pardoning of the guilty 
(Rom. iii. 25). It but required that the sinner should repent 
and confess, whereupon God gave in advance of Calvary the 
benefit to be there secured (e.g. 2 Sam. xii. 13). 

Are such seekers many or few? Only the Searcher of hearts 
can know. The Book of the Dead shows only this one such prayer. 
Yet servants of God have met such seekers in many dark lands. 
The Judge of all the earth will do what is right; He is the God 
of right and truth that Mes-em-neter feared and sought; He 
delights in mercy; He remitted the temporal judgment of 
Nineveh when its people repented; He will remit the eternal 
judgment of every sinner of every age that sought after mercy, 
for Christ made it right for Him to do so. We may justly hope 
to hear many a Nebuchadnezzar and many a Mes-em-neter 
singing the praises of the King of heaven in the eternal kingdom. 


As regards the age in which Mes-em-neter lived, the light 
that was in him was not that of a morning star heralding the 
soon-coming day, but that of an evening star fading into the 
dark night. But he walked in what light he had. Like all of 
his time and land he believed in resurrection, and he longed 
for a place in the divine fellowship to which resurrection can be 
the door. Befogged by the mists of human ideas about eternity, 
he yet kept his eye on the light that glimmered; and he who 
walks steadily toward the distant light shall pass through the 
mists and reach at last the sunshine. The conflicts shall be over, 
and Mes-em-neter shall indeed be “ victorious”, as he is 
designated in the heading to his prayer. 

G. H. Lane. 
Wimborne, Dorset. 
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PROPHETS AND PROPHECY IN TALMUD 
AND MIDRASH 


II, ISRAEL AND THE PROPHETS 


Tue Chosen People, unlike the Gentiles, had many prophets, 
far more indeed than are recorded in the Bible. “‘ Many prophets 
arose in Israel whose names have not been specified ” (Eccles. 
R. i. 11 §1). Rabbi (Judah Ha-Nasi) and R. Nathan (Pales- 
tinian Tanna of the fifth generation and halakic opponent of 
Ha-Nasi) are even more definite about the immense multitudes 
of Israelite prophets (Lam. R. ii. 17). Rabbi maintains (idid.) 
that God sent one prophet each morning and one at twilight; 
this he deduces must have been the case, on the basis of 2 Kings 
xvii. 13: ‘‘ Yet the Lord testified against Israel and against 
Judah, by all the prophets and by all the seers.” R. Nathan 
asserted however that God sent not one but two prophets in 
the morning and two in the evening, the basis for this being 
Jer. vii. 25: “ Unto this day I have even sent unto all my 
servants the prophets, daily rising up early and sending them.” 
To Nathan’s mind “ rising up early ” must mean every morning, 
and ‘“‘ sending them” mean every evening. Even more exag- 
gerated statements as to their immense number are to be found 
elsewhere, e.g. Cant. R. iv. 11 §1, where R. Derosa and R. 
Jeremiah said in the name of R. Samuel b. Isaac (Palestinian 
Amora of the third generation and a pupil of Hiyya II bar 
Abba) that in the days of Elijah alone, sixty myriads of prophets 
arose to admonish Israel. This was an understatement to some, 
for R. Jacob (bar Idi) (third-generation Palestinian Amora) 
says in the name of R. Johanan that there were one hundred 
and twenty myriads. This number Johanan arrived at thus. 
Are there not sixty myriads of towns from Gibeath to Anti- 
patris? None of these were so corrupt as Bethel and Jericho— 
Jericho because of Joshua’s curse, Bethel because of the two 
golden bulls. Yet in 2 Kings ii. 3 we hear of “ the sons of the 
prophets which were at Jericho ” coming out to Elisha. “ Pro- 
phets ” cannot signify less than two, and two times sixty myriads 
gives the exact number. There were, of course, the same number 
205 
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of prophetesses, so R. Berekiah (fourth-century Palestinian 
Amora) in the name of R. Helbo (Cant. R. iv. 11 § 1). 

The same argumentation and proof of the immense numbers 
of the prophets is also found in Ruth R. (Proem § ii), so obviously 
the exaggeration of their numbers is done with the express 
purpose of showing that Israel had ample chance to repent.’ 
Despite these large numbers, really few persons in relation to 
the number of people who have walked the earth have been 
prophets. R. Tanchuma,* son of R. Abba, tells us (Num. R. 
xv. 25) that God said: “In this world only a few individuals 
have prophesied, but in the world to come all Israel will be 
made prophets.” His proof text is Joel ii. 28, 29. But even 
so, had these few left their prophecies recorded, they would 
have filled a library. Why then have we few prophecies recorded? 
Were their prophecies ever even made public? No, because 
their prophecies were not required for posterity. We are told 
by the Rabbis that every prophecy which had a message not 
only for the prophet’s own time, but for posterity, was made 
public. If their prophecies had no permanent value, no message 
for posterity, but merely for the prophet’s own time, they were 
not made public (Cant. R. iv. 11 §1; Ruth R. Proem § ii; 
Meg. 14a). This may be actually what did happen, though not 
on so large a scale. A very important factor in the preserva- 
tion of the extent of prophecies, apart from the high ethical 
teaching realised as always relevant, would be the hope that 
some day the predictive passages would be ultimately fulfilled. 
Above in citing our authorities on the numbers of the prophets, 
we gave quotations which showed how reproof and rebuke 
formed part of the prophet’s function; but so also was pre- 
diction. The Rabbis, Tannaim and Amoraim, very definitely 
believed in the predictive element in prophecy (cf. Makk. 24 end). 

The unpublished prophecies were not lost for ever; God 
would in the future come and bring with Him their lost 


1 Meg. 14a limits the number of prophets of Israel to forty-eight and seven pro- 
phetesses. Regarding the immense numbers given above it is possible that the numbers 
were exaggerated for another reason than that of showing that Israel had every chance 
of repentance, namely, to show the fullness of the gift of the Spirit in earlier times. Sota 
48b tells us of a Bath Kol ree pot (strangely enough in Jericho itself) that Hillel was 
the one man of the assembled scholars there who deserved that the Holy Spirit (=the 
gift of prophecy) should rest on him but his generation was unworthy of it. Note Johanan, 
in Cant. R. iv. 11 § 1, points out that there were prophets even in accursed Jericho and 
idolatrous Bethel, where if the principle stated in Sota 48b held, we should have expected 
none, as deserving none. 

2 Tanchuma, fifth-generation Palestinian Amora, was one of the foremost pay oaneae 
of his time ; he began a systematic compilation of Haggada and distinguished its literary 
forms. We have also a few halakic decisions from him in P.T. 
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prophecies; so Eccles. R. i. 11 §1; Ruth R. Proem § ii; Cant. R. 
iv. 11 §1, all on the basis of Zech. xiv. 5: ‘‘ And the Lord 
my God shall come, and all the saints with thee.” 

Not to all prophets was given the distinction of uttering 
lengthy prophecies which might form a book of its own. Rabbi 
Simeon! (Lev. R. vi. 6) tells us that Beeri (father of Hosea, 
see ibid., i. 1) prophesied only two verses (viz. Isa. viii. 19 f.), 
and as they could not in themselves make up a separate book, 
they were attached to the prophecies of Isaiah. Modern critics, 
in studying the structure of the prophetic books, do allow for 
the incorporation of such small independent oracles. Hosea is 
regarded as the earliest of the four prophets, Amos, Hosea, 
Isaiah, Micah, on the basis of Hosea i. 2, interpreted “‘ as God 
spake first to Hosea” (so R. Johanan, Pes. 87a; B.B 14b). 
Why then is Hosea’s prophecy written along with the latest 
prophets, Haggai, Zechariah and Malachi, and why should it 
not be written separately from the other eleven minor prophets 
and placed first? The answer is that Hosea’s book is so small 
that it might be lost if copied separately apart from the book 
of the Twelve. 

The fact that some prophets prophesied much while others 
prophesied little was quite outside their personal control. R. 
Nehemiah (Palestinian Amora of the first generation, third 
century A.D.) said that just as no man has power over the wind,? 
so no prophet of Israel has power over the Spirit of God to make 
God withhold prophetic inspiration (Eccles. R. viii. 4 § 1). 
Jeremiah’s struggle (Jer. xx. 9) to suppress his prophetic gift 
is cited as a case in point. In Eccles. R. xi. 2 $1, the clouds 
(cf. Eccles. xi. 3) full of rain which empty themselves on the 
earth, are interpreted as referring to the fact that if the prophets 
are “‘ full” of prophecy, they must prophesy concerning Israel. 
Aquila the Proselyte, we are also told here, renders Isa. v. 6 
(‘I will also command the clouds that they rain no rain upon 
it’’) as: “I will also command the prophets not to prophesy 
prophecies for them.” To prophesy or not to prophesy is 
therefore recognised as God’s prerogative to decide. The 


1 Cf. also Lev. R. xv. 2. R. Aha expresses this another way on the basis of Job 
xxviii. 25: ‘‘ to make the weight for the winds” (spirits). He says that “‘ even the Holy 
Spirit of Job xxviii. 25 (as interpreted by him), resting on the Pete by does so by weight. 
One prophet speaks one book, another speaks two books”. [Is it by contrast with this 
idea that John iii. 34 says: “‘ He giveth not the Spirit by measure” (é« wérpou) ? Ep. 

* Cf. John iii. 8, and especially 2 Pet. i. 21: “‘ For the prophecy came not in old 
—- the will of man ; but holy men of God spake as they were moved by the Holy 

pirit.” 
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inevitability of prophecy was realised, and that the prophetic 
gift was a divine gift. 

In Lev. R. x. 2, a somewhat different view about the 
immediate origin of the prophetic gift is taken. God, when 
He called Isaiah, told him that all the prophets received the 
prophetic gift from one another, for was it not said of Moses 
(Num. xi. 25) that God took of the Spirit that was upon him, 
and gave it unto the seventy elders? They therefore prophesied. 
Elijah’s spirit was transferred to Elisha (2 Kings ii. 15). But 
Isaiah received the prophetic gift from God’s mouth, for it is said 
(Isa. Ixi. 1): “* The Spirit of the Lord God is upon me; because 
the Lord hath anointed me to preach good tidings unto the 
meek.”’ God told Isaiah, too, that, whereas all prophets pro- 
phesied single words of comfort, he should give double words 
of cheer. This of course is based on the fact that Isaiah fre- 
quently repeats the verb in his consolatory utterances, cf. li. 9, 
12; lxi. ro, and especially xl. 1: ‘‘ Comfort ye, comfort ye.” 
While it is the case that Isaiah (i, ii and iii) among the prophets 
is recognised as the most consoling, one should not risk raising 
to a general proposition the statement that the Rabbis in soz 
regarded Isaiah as specially favoured with the prophetic gift. 
It is true indeed, that in Hag. 13b Ezekiel is disparagingly 
contrasted with Isaiah, Ezekiel being compared to a villager 
who saw the King, while Isaiah is likened to an urbane towns- 
man looking on majesty. This of course casts no reflection on 
Ezekiel’s! prophetic gift, but merely remarks on the different 
reaction of Ezekiel and Isaiah to the Vision of God. In fact 
so far from imputing that Ezekiel* saw less, it attempts to show 
that Isaiah saw as much. 

We may note here that the prophets were not to be con- 

-demned for their anthropomorphism or their bold imagery. 
Cf. Shoher Tob-Tehillin i. 1, according to which Hezekiah 
bar Hiyya said: ‘“‘ Happy are they, righteous are the prophets 
who liken the Creator to the creature, the plant to the planter, 
as it is said, ‘ For sun and shield is the Lord God’ ” (cf. Ps. 
Ixxxiv. 11), and he said (cf. Ezek. xl. 4): “‘ They do not 


1 According to Josephus (Ant. x. 5, 1) Ezekiel was the first prophet who wrote and 
left behind him in writing two books, concerning the fall of Jerusalem and exile in 
Babylon. In Midrash, there is a story regarding Ezekiel and Daniel and their very different 
reactions to Nebuchadnezzar’s demand for idolatrous worship from the Jews. It would 
almost appear that Ezekiel as there depicted lacked faith somewhat. 

* There may be a possible implied criticism of Ezekiel because of the importance 
given in some quarters to the study of the “‘ Chariot” vision which was plainly studied 
as early as Ben Sira’s time ; cf. Sir. xlix. 8. 
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announce to the ear other than what it is able to hear, and they 
do not cause the eye to see other than what it is able to see.” 
What were the qualifications for prophecy in Israel? This 
has been answered in Shab. 92a: ‘‘ The Shekinah rests only on 
a wise man, a strong man, a wealthy man and a tall man.” 
Eccles. R. i. 1 §2, however, regards the prophet Amos as a 
stammerer. R. Johanan in Ned. 38a stresses that all the prophets 
were wealthy. He proves this by citing the cases of Moses, 
Samuel, Amos and Jonah. Moses must have been wealthy 
because he could say (Num. xvi. 15): “I have not taken one 
ass from them.” The primary meaning is overlooked. Says 
Johanan, it could not mean that Moses took it without hiring 
fee. That would be unthinkable. He must have had so many 
of his own that he did not require theirs. Johanan admits that 
of course it may have been because he was so poor that he 
did not require an ass. But if Moses’ case is not conclusive, 
there was the case of Samuel. He could say (1 Sam. xii. 3): 
““ Whose ox have I taken? or whose ass have I taken?” It is 
just as unthinkable as in the case of Moses that Samuel is 
merely defending himself against taking it for nothing, despite 
the next clause in the verse cited “‘ or whom have I defrauded? ” 
Samuel must have meant even for payment. Of course it might 
be objected, Johanan admits, that Samuel was so poor that he 
did not need an ox or ass. But in 1 Sam. vii. 17 we are told: 
“And his return was to Ramah; for there was his house.” 
To Raba (fourth-generation Babylonian Amora, a.p. 299-352)! 
this showed clearly that wherever he went, his house went with 
him, presumably meaning that his retinue, and household 
baggage, travelled about with him; only a wealthy man could 
afford this. Raba thought that the Scripture showed more clearly 
in Samuel’s case even than in Moses’ that he was a wealthy 
man, “‘ for in the case of Moses it is stated, ‘1 have not taken 
one ass from them’, implying even for a fee: but in the case 
of Samuel he did not have it even with their consent, for it is 
written (1 Sam. xii. 4): “ And they said, Thou hast not defrauded 
us, nor oppressed us, neither hast thou taken ought of any 
man’s hand ’.”” Amos too was no exception, for he was wealthy, 
for so R. Joseph interpreted Amos vii. 14, conferring on the 
poor Tekoan herdsman ownership of flocks and plantations of 


t dialectician, who disputed much with Abaye. His Halakah almost always 
followed ba and not Abaye. 
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sycamore trees. As a final example to prove that all the prophets 
were wealthy, Jonah is cited. Did he not pay his fare to Tarshish 
(Jonah i. 3)?—and R. Johanan can tell us that he not only 
paid his own fare, but hired the complete ship. And R. Romanus 
can tell us that the cost to Jonah of hiring the ship was 4,000 
gold denarii! 

The Rabbis noted that different expressions were used to 
introduce prophetic oracles. Actually they list ten expressions 
denoting prophecy (cf. Gen. R. xliv. 6 and Cant. R. iii. 4 § 2), 
viz. prophecy, vision, preaching, speech, saying, command, 
burden, parable, metaphor and enigma. These different terms 
must, they feel, point to a different content. Discussion is 
recorded as to what formula introduced the severest and sternest 
message. R. Eliezer (Cant. R. iii. 4 §2)—the R. Leazar of 
Gen. R. xliv. 6—supports “ vision ” on the basis of Isa. xxi. 2: 
“a grievous vision’’. R. Johanan maintains that the honour 
should go to “speech” (or the kindred terms from the root 
dbr). His proof is Gen. xlii. 30: “‘ The man spake roughly 
to us.”” The Rabbis of the Midrash in general favour “‘ burden ” 
as denoting the sternest message, for there is mention in Ps. 
xxxviii. 4 of a “‘ heavy burden”. While the Rabbis may have 
read too much into introductory formulas, just as into the 
proof texts which they furnish for the meaning of the aforesaid 
formulas, nevertheless it is obvious that prophecy assumed 
somewhat different forms and modes of expression. 

The prophetic function likewise was manifold. The 
prophet was a seer, and foresaw the future. This is not the only 
aspect of prophecy known to the Rabbis, but it is to be found 
most often in Talmud and Midrash. Although R. Johanan 
in B.B. 12b could say that, since the Temple was destroyed, 
prophecy has been taken away from prophets and given to fools 
and children, the Amoraim commenting on this do not under- 
stand it as a derogatory remark, but give examples of how fools 
and children did, in specific cases, prophesy and their prophecies 
came true. The Rabbis did look on the canonical prophets as 
foretelling the future. It is not my purpose to dwell on this 
side of prophecy which is the most apparent throughout the 
Talmud and Midrash. Suffice it to point out what R. Samuel 
b. Nahman said (Lev. R. xiii. 5): “ All the prophets foresaw 
the empires engaged in their subsequent activities.”"* Not only 

1 He mentions Abraham, Moses and Jeremiah as well as Daniel. 
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was the predictive element in the canonical prophets dwelt on 
by the Amoraim, but by the earlier Tannaim; cf. Akiba’s clear 
attitude in favour of prediction (Makk. 24b). He had seen 
Mic. iii. 12 fulfilled in a.p. 70 because the threatening prophecies 
of doom had been fulfilled, he now looked to the fulfilment of 
prophecies of restoration such as Zech. viii. 4. Because of this 
he could be merry when others were downcast. . 

The prophet not only gives warning in the individual and 
national interest, but he is also vouchsafed visions of future 
happiness of Israel and the repentant. Occasionally scepticism 
is voiced regarding the promised blessings; cf. Midrash Ha/lel, 
p- 14 (Traklin edition): 


The congregation of Israel say before the Holy One, blessed be He: 
Lord of the World, good prophecies were prophesied by the early prophets, 
each one of them, and look, we see none of them. Jeremiah (xxxi. 13) said: 
“Then shall the virgin rejoice in the dance, both young men and old together.” 
Hosea said (i. 10): “ Yet the number of the children of Israel shall be as the 
sand of the sea.” Joel said (iv. 18): “ And it shall come to pass in that day that 
the mountains shall drop down new wine.” Amos said (ix. 13): “ Behold, the 
days come, saith the Lord, that the plowman shall overtake the reaper.” Isaiah 
said (ii. 2): “‘ The mountain of the Lord’s house shall be established in the 
top of the mountains.” And I said (Zech. viii. 4) “There shall yet old men 
and old women dwell in the streets of Jerusalem.” And testimonies we see not 
even one of them. Therefore Asaph ben Karah says (Ps. lxxiv. 9): “ We see 
not our signs: there is no more any prophet: neither, is there among us any 
that knoweth how long.” And the spirit of the Holy One returned to them 
and said to them: When I revealed Myself to Abraham, your father, I said to 
him, “ And they shall afflict them [i.e. Israel in Egypt] four hundred years” 
(Gen. xv. 13). I did not say to him that I would send down the manna to 
them. And lo! things which I promised not, I gave them, things [lit. words] 
which I have promised, how very much more [shall they be done]. 


Even the prophetic descriptions of their visions of a happy 
hereafter are but a very poor approximation to actual fact for 
they saw as one peeps through a crack in the door (Midrash 
Hallel). 

Seeing visions, however, is not the only function of a 
prophet. In fact in Meg. 3a it is stated that to see visions does 
not mean one is a prophet. The text (Dan. x. 7), “‘ And I Daniel 
alone saw the vision: for the men that were with me saw not 
the vision ’’, is made the basis of this statement, for R. Jeremiah 
or R. Hiyya b. Abba? can tell us that “‘ the men ” were Haggai, 
Zechariah and Malachi. Though Daniel was superior to them 
in seeing the vision, they were superior to him in being prophets, 


1 Cf. Cor. xiii. 9, 12. 
Palsstinian Amore, pupil of Johanan, 
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for he was not a prophet in that he did not admonish or exhort 
the people.! Elsewhere Daniel is considered a prophet.? Else- 
where, too, vision is an integral part of prophecy; cf. Lam. R. 
Proem § xxiv. where R. Johanan, speaking of “‘ the burden of 
the Valley of Vision ” (Isa. xxii. 1), says it is a valley from which 
all the seers originated. Any prophet whose place of origin is 
not specified was born in Jerusalem—the Valley of Vision. 
Lam. R. ii. 18 tells us that the prophets place veils upon their 
faces for Israel’s sake, pretending not to see their nation’s sins 
so as not to need reprove them. This is not said in any tone 
of censure of their lenience, though elsewhere in Lam. R. ii. 18 
the prophets are condemned for having prophesied to Israel 
vain and delusive visions. However the general complaint 
against and condemnation of the prophets, from the standpoint 
of the Rabbis in Talmud and Midrash, is that the prophets 
were too severe in their moral judgments and not loyal enough 
to Israel. In short, prophetical ethical standards were above 
being swayed by patriotism. That this was indeed the case can 
be seen from a plain reading of, say, Isaiah, Hosea, or Jeremiah; 
the Rabbis recognised this, and found it distasteful. Again 
it is universalism versus nationalism. Sometimes the Rabbis can 
hardly believe that prophetic condemnation is divine revelation. 
Eccles. R. i. 1 § 2 says: ‘‘ There were three prophets to whom, 
because it consisted of words of reproach, their prophecy was 
attributed personally,” viz: ‘‘ The words of Koheleth,” “ The 
words of Amos” (Amos i. 1) and “ The Words of Jeremiah ” 
(Jer. i. 1). Actually even if we were to take this literally it 
would not be so surprising as what is said of Moses (Cant. R. 
i. 6 § 1): “ No one rejoiced more in my sons than Moses, yet 
because he said, ‘ Hear now, ye rebels’ (Num. xx. 10), it was 
decreed that he should not enter the promised land.” On “ Look 
not upon me that I am swarthy ”’ (Cant. i. 6), R. Simon opened 
with the text: “‘ Accuse not a servant unto his Master ”’ (Prov. 
xxx. 10). Israel are called servants (cf. Lev. xxv. 55). This 
condemnation of Moses is developed much more fully in Midrash 
Petirath Mosheh Rabbenu. Before citing its condemnation of 
Moses we must point out that fully to appreciate such criticism 
as its of Moses (or for that matter in Cant. R. i. 6), we must 
remember that the canonicity of the Torah is, and was, much 
1 Cf. Josephus (Ant. viii. 15, 6). 


2 Josephus (Ant. x. 11, 7) accounts Daniel as one of the of the prophets, 
because of the esteem in which he was held in his lifetime as as afterwards. 
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higher than that of the Prophets (cf. T.B., B.B. 15a). Said 
R. Simeon: “ Can (we imagine the) scroll of the Law being 
short of one word?” In Petirath Mosheh Rabbenu, Moses, in 
protesting to God that he ought not to die, says, ‘‘ Reveal to 
me one iniquity which Thou dost not forgive me”. 

The Holy One (Blessed be He) said to him: “ Moses, six iniquities are 
in My hand which I have not revealed to thee at all. Firstly thou saidest to 
Me‘ Send, by the hand of him whom Thou wilt send ’ (Exod. iv. 13). Secondly, 
‘ For since I came to Pharaoh to speak in Thy Name, he hath done evil to this 
people ’ (Exod. v. 23). Thirdly, ‘ The Lord hath not sent me’ (Num. xvi. 29). 
Fourthly, ‘ And if the Lord make a new thing’ (Num. xvi. 30). Fifthly, ‘ Hear 
now, ye rebels’ (Num. xx. 10). Sixthly, ‘ And behold, ye are risen up in your 
fathers’ stead, an increase of sinful people, to augment yet the fierce anger of 
the Lord toward Israel’ (Num. xxxii. 14). And were then Abraham, Isaac 
and Jacob sinners that thou hast spoken thus to their children?” He [Moses] 
said before Him: “ Lord of the World, from Thee I learnt what Thou saidest.” 
He [God] said: “ As for me, do I not remember their fathers?” He said, 
“Lord of the World, how often has Israel sinned before Thee and pleaded 
for mercy and prayed for them before Thee, and Thou sparedst them, yet me 
Thou sparest not?”’ He said, “‘ The decree against a community is not similar 
to the decree against an individual ’’. 

Moses had to condemn and yet be condemned for condemning. 
This dilemma is not apparent in the Bible, in fact it does not 
exist there, but it is the creation of the nationalism of the Rabbis 
superimposed on their reverence for the inspiration of the 
letter of the Law. That they were aware of the dilemma is seen 
in the answer Moses gives to God: ‘“‘ From Thee I learnt it.” 

Elsewhere God is depicted as the accuser of Israel, and it 
is freely admitted that it is thanks to Moses’ eloquent pleading 
of their merits that God’s anger was averted; cf. Exod. R. 
xlii. 11 and Deut. R. ii. 4. In Exod. R. xlii. 11 R. Johanan 
comments on the sinister significance of the word dibbur in the 
verse, and tells us it was then that Moses saw the angels ready 
to destroy all Israel. He realised that if he left Israel to their 
fate and descended they would never survive. He determined 
not to move from the mountain till he besought mercy for 
them. He pled for them, saying to God: “‘ I have some things 
to say in their favour, O Lord of the Universe.” He asks God 
to remember to their credit that the sons of Esau refused the 
Torah when God sought to give it to them, but Israel accepted 
immediately. God pointed out, however, that Israel quickly 
went astray and had made the molten calf. Moses undaunted 
urged that when he went as bearer of God’s message to Egypt 


1 Midrashim Qetannim (ed. Rabnitzki and Bialik), vol. i, p. 101. 
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the Israelites on hearing God’s name immediately believed and 
bowed their heads and worshipped. God retorted that they had 
now desecrated their worship. Moses asked God to remember 
the young men who had sacrificed before Him. God pointed 
out that they had desecrated their sacrifices by sacrificing to a 
calf. Moses pled once again asking God to remember what 
He had said: “I am the Lord thy God.” God replied that 
they had broken their covenant by saying: “‘ This (calf) is thy 
God, O Israel, which brought thee up out of Egypt” (Exod. 
xxxii. 8). “‘ This,” says the Midrash, “is an illustration of 
‘clouds and wind, but no rain’ ”’ (Prov. xxv. 15). Yet Moses 
was successful in averting the punishment, a proof that “ by 
long forbearing is a prince persuaded, and a soft tongue breaketh 
the bone” (Prov. xxv. 15). 

Deut. R. ii. 4 also stresses Moses’ pleading with God for 
Israel: “‘ And I besought the Lord.”” The Midrash comments 
that this bears out what Scripture says: “‘ The poor useth 
entreaties; but the rica answereth harshly” (Prov. xviii. 23). 
According to R. Tanchuma, “ the poor useth entreaties ” refers 
to Moses, who approached his Creator with entreaties. ‘‘ But 
the rich answereth harshly ” refers to the richest Being in the 
World, God, who answered him harshly: ‘‘ speak no more unto 
Me” (Deut. ili. 26). R. Johanan had another explanation which is 
worth quoting as reflecting this important Amora’s ideas of the 
contrast between the prophets of Israel and those of the nations. 
“‘ The poor useth entreaties,” he held, refers to the prophets of 
Israel; ‘‘ but the rich answereth impudently” refers to the 
prophets of the other nations. R. Johanan in fact says that 
while there was no more righteous man among the Gentiles 
than Job, yet he addressed God with reproaches, viz.: “ I would 
order my cause before Him, and fill my mouth with arguments ” 
(Job xxiii. 4); but the greatest prophets of Israel, Moses and 
Isaiah, approached God with supplications. Isaiah said: ‘“‘O 
Lord, be gracious unto us; we have waited for Thee”’ (Isa. 
xxxiii. 2); and Moses said: ‘‘ And I besought the Lord ” (Exod. 
XXxii. 

Before passing to a discussion of the faults of even Isaiah 
in slandering a servant (Israel) before his Master, we ought 
to mention Elijah (may his name be for a blessing) who, accord- 
ing to the rather representative Amora R. Johanan, was regarded 
as guilty of just this very fault. We are told in Cant. R. i. 6, 
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presumably on the evidence of R. Samuel, that when Elijah 
said: “‘ I have been very jealous for the Lord, the God of Hosts, 
for the children of Israel have forsaken Thy covenant ” (1 Kings 
xix. 14), God said to Elijah: ‘“‘ Is it My covenant or thy cove- 
nant?” Elijah, doubtless taken aback at this, said: ‘‘ They 
have thrown down Thine altars.”” God again asked: “‘ Are they 
My altars or thy altars?”’ Elijah persisted: ‘‘ And slain Thy 
prophets with the sword.” God retorted: “They are My 
prophets: what concern is it of thine?” Elijah then said: “‘ And 
I, even I only am left, and they seek my life to take it away.” 
God in reply commanded him to look: “‘ And he looked, and, 
behold, there was at his head a cake baked on the hot stones ”’ 
—vrezaphim (1 Kings xix. 6). God’s tender consideration for 
the overtried Elijah is turned by the Midrash into a symbolical 
act conveying a scarcely-veiled reproof. What is meant by 
rezaphim? R. Samuel b. Nahman (third-generation Palestinian 
Amora, eminent Haggadic pupil- of Jonathan ben Eleazar) 
said: “‘ Ruz peh (break the mouth): break the mouth of all 
who caluminate My sons.” R. Johanan, an Amora who did 
much to formulate orthodoxy of interpretations, derived the 
same lesson from “‘ The burden of Damascus. Behold, Damascus 

. the cities of Aroer are forsaken ”’ (Isa. xvii. 1, 2). Since 
the prophet is speaking of Damascus why does he mention 
Aroer which is in the territory of Moab? Johanan tells us that 
there were three hundred and sixty-five heathen temples in 
Damascus corresponding to the days of the year and one day 
was assigned for the worship of each idol, and also one day on 
which all were worshipped together. Israel however made them 
all into a single body and worshipped them. Plain proof not only 
of that, but of the prophet’s mention of a city of Moab, is in 
Judges x. 6: ‘“‘ And the children of Israel again did that which 
was evil in the sight of the Lord and served the Baalim, etc., 
and the Ashtaroth, and the gods of Aram, and the gods of 
Zidon and the gods of Moab.” And, says Johanan, “* when 
Elijah spoke evil of Israel God said to him, ‘ While you are 
accusing these, come and accuse these others ’,”’ as it says, “‘ Go, 
return on thy way to the wilderness of Damascus ” (1 Kings 
xix. 15). This is in accord with Num. R. ix. 18. The neigh- 
bours of the Land of Israel were the first to begin sinning, for 
it says: “‘ Thus saith the Lord: As for all Mine evil neighbours ” 
(Jer. xii. 14); they therefore were the first to be punished as 
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it says, ‘‘ Behold, I will pluck them up from off their land” 
(ébid.). 

The Midrash Cant. R. appends an interesting note to the 
effect that R. Abbahu (third-generation Palestinian Amora, 
pupil of Johanan, also of Jose ben Hanina, and disputed with 
Christians), and Resh Lakish (second-generation Palestinian 
Amora) were once on the point of entering the city of Caesarea 
when R. Abbahu said to Resh Lakish, ‘“‘ Why should we go 
into a city of cursing and blaspheming?” Resh Lakish got 
down from his ass and scraped up some sand and put it in 
R. Abbahu’s mouth. He said to him: “‘ Why do you do this? ” 
He replied: ‘God is not pleased with one who caluminates 
Israel.” It is quite likely that with national disasters and ever 
weightier oppression by the Romans national feeling was 
exacerbated and about this time, if indeed not earlier, the stric- 
tures of the prophets against Israel became to be regarded by 
some at least as almost treasonable. Then it was surely that 
the Community of Israel (and not God) said to the prophets: 
“Look not upon me because of my swarthiness ” (Cant. i. 6). 

Isaiah, as we have seen above, pled with God on behalf 
of Israel; cf. Deut. R. ii. 4. While admitting that no one rejoiced 
more in My (God’s) sons than Isaiah, yet Cant. R. i. 6 shows 
that he undid it all by saying, when God wished to commis- 
sion him: “ And I dwell in the midst of a people of unclean 
lips ” (Isa. vi. 5). God in reproof said to him: “‘ Isaiah, of thy- 
self thou art at liberty to say, ‘ Because I am a man of unclean 
lips’. This can pass, but mayest thou say, ‘ And in the midst 
of a people of unclean lips I dwell ’?’’ The Midrash obviously 
thought not, for is it not written: “‘ Then flew unto me one 
of the seraphim with a glowing stone (rizpah) in his hand” 
(verse 6)? R. Samuel, as in the case of Elijah’s rezaphim, tells 
us that “the word rizpah means ruz peh (break the mouth), 
ie. of him who has caluminated My (God’s) Sons” (cf. Mart. 
Isa. ii. 7, 8, 9). 

In T.B. Yeb. 49b we have the story of the manner of 
Isaiah’s death supposed to be derived from a roll of genealo- 
gical records (Yuhassin) found in Jerusalem and given on 
Raba’s authority: Manasseh put Isaiah on trial and said to 
him: “ Your teacher Moses said, ‘ For men shall not see Me 
and live’ (Exod. xxxiii. 20), and you said, ‘I saw the Lord 
sitting on a throne high and lifted up’” (Isa. vi. 1). (Actually, 
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as the Gemara a little further on tells us, all the prophets, Isaiah 
included, looked merely through a glass darkly—according to 
Rashi they only imagined they saw God—but Moses looked 
through a clear glass and knew God could not be seen.) 
Manasseh continued: “‘ Your teacher Moses said, ‘ For what 
nation is there, has God so near them as the Lord our God 
is whenever we call on Him?’ (Deut. iv. 7)—implying that 
God is at hand always—and you said: ‘Seek ye the Lord while 
He may be found’ (Isa. lv. 6)—implying not always. Your 
teacher Moses said, ‘ The number of thy days I will fulfil’ 
(Exod. xxiii. 26); but you said, ‘ And I will add unto thy days 
fifteen years ’” (2 Kings xx. 6). Isaiah realised that whatever 
he said in reply would be unacceptable to Manasseh and would 
merely make him determine to murder him. So Isaiah pro- 
nounced the Sacred Name and was swallowed up by a cedar. 
The cedar, however, was brought to Manasseh who had it 
sawn asunder. When the saw reached Isaiah’s mouth Isaiah 
died, this being his punishment for having said “‘ And I dwell 
in the midst of a people of unclean lips” (Isa. vi. 5). Not all 
took this unfavourable view of Isaiah (compare, e.g., the story 
in Lev. R. x. 2). But it is to be noted that R. Azariah (Pales- 
tinian Amora of fifth generation) speaking in the name of R. 
Judah b. Simeon (fourth-generation Palestinian Amora) would 
have agreed that some such punishment be meted out to Isaiah 
had he slandered Israel to God: only he believed Isaiah not to 
be guilty of that. According to R. Azariah, Isaiah said: 


1 was at leisure in my house of study (sic), and I heard the voice of the 
Holy One, Blessed be He, saying: “‘ Whom shall I send, and who will go for 
us? (Isa. vi. 8.) I have sent Micah, and they smote him on the cheek—as it is 
written (Mic. v. 1): ‘ They shall smite the judge of Israel with a rod upon the 
cheek ’ (Pesik. R. ch. xxxiii, ed. Friedmann, p. 150 b). I sent Amos, and they 
called him ‘stammerer’. [As R. Phinehas b. Hama (fifth-generation Amora, 
pupil of Jeremiah) has said: “ Why was he called Amos?—because he was 
heavy (amus) of tongue.”] Now, whom shall I send, and who will go for us? ” 
Then I said: “ Here am I: send me.”’ Said the Holy One, Blessed be He: 
“ Isaiah, My children are troublesome, they are stubborn. If thou takest it upon 
thyself to be degraded and to be beaten by My children, thou are fit to go on 
My mission, if not, thou art not fit to go on My mission.” Isaiah replied: “ (I 
am willing to go) on these conditions, I gave my back to the smiters and my 
cheeks to them that plucked off the hair (1. 6). Am I not then fit to go ona 
mission to Thy children?” Then said the Holy One, Blessed be He: “ Isaiah, 
thou hast loved righteousness (meaning, thou hast loved to make My children 
righteous), and thou hast hated wickedness (meaning, thou hast hated con- 
demning them as wicked). Therefore God, thy God, hath anointed thee with 
the oil of gladness above thy fellows.” 
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God in this view is like a parent very conscious of his children’s 
faults, but loth to punish them; a parent too who does not like 
his children’s faults pointed out, for then, as we shall see from 
the rabbinic story of Hosea, he is forced to punish them. The 
Rabbis seem to have believed in the potency of the prophetic 
word, which when once uttered, must, if the prophet were a 
true prophet, come to pass. In fact it would almost appear that 
prophetic condemnation actually forced God, however loth He 
might be to do so, to decree decrees against Israel. This is all 
the more interesting when one bears in mind what has been 
said above regarding the immediate Divine source of prophecy. 
Here we have a paradox which we must not elevate to a dogma, 
but note as existing in the Rabbis’ minds. The paradox did 
not exist in the minds of the prophets, but probably did in 
that of their immediate hearers. The Rabbis waver between 
two standpoints: (1) God condemns even the sin of Israel and 
(2) the prophets themselves condemn. Yet this latter standpoint 
is inconsistent because prophets can only prophesy by God’s 
will. Inconsistent it may be, but swayed emotionally by their 
nationalism they feel God could not wish it; the prophet is the 
cause of it. In Hagigah 14a R. Dimi (of Nehardea, fifth-genera- 
tion Babylonian Amora, head of Pumbeditha, a.p. 38 5—8) says: 
“ Eighteen curses did Isaiah pronounce upon Israel, yet he was 
not pacified until he pronounced upon them this verse ’’ (Isa. 
iii. 5). The eighteen curses referred to, we are told, are to be 
found in Isaiah iii. 1-4, yet they are the words of God as part 
of the sacred canon. 

In Pes. 87a Hosea is made the scapegoat of God and man. 
There is no attempt made to deny the greatness of Hosea: 
“Four prophets prophesied in one age and the greatest of all 
of them was Hosea”, asserts R. Johanan; oddly enough, his 
proof-text is Hos. i. 2a. 

More interesting is what R. Johanan conceived as what 
God said to Hosea: ‘‘ The Holy One, Blessed be He, said to 
Hosea: ‘ Thy children have sinned’, to which he should have 
replied: ‘ They are Thy children, they are the children of Thy 
favoured ones, they are the children of Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob; extend Thy mercy to them.’ Hosea did not do that, 
however: not enough that he did not say thus, but he said to 
Him: ‘Sovereign of the Universe, the whole world is Thine; 
exchange them for a different nation ’.” (Where authority for 
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that is to be found in the written prophecies of Hosea is hard 
to see.) “‘ The Holy One, Blessed be He, was exasperated and 
said: ‘ What shall I do with this old man?’ ”’ Assuming Hosea 
suggested the easy way out of exchanging Israel for a different 
nation, it is hard to see consistency in the rabbinic account of 
God’s converse with Hosea. After all, God’s opening remarks, 
“Thy children have sinned”, might be interpreted as tanta- 
mount to repudiation of Israel on God’s part. Is it that the 
Rabbis thought of God as drawing Hosea on to defend Israel, 
or if He did not, He at least had passed on the responsibility 
for their rejection to the prophet? What is striking is the under- 
lying belief in the mediatory function of the prophet, who 
shares the secret council of the Most High. God determines 
to teach Hosea a lesson for his presumption. This is not so 
much, as in the Book of Hosea, a type of God’s relations with 
Israel as a punishment of the prophet. God says in the Talmud: 
“T will order him, ‘Go and marry a harlot and beget thee 
children of harlotry’, and when I will order him, ‘Send her 
away from thy presence’, if he will be able to send (her) away 
so will I send Israel away.” Here too God’s act is determined 
by the prophet’s reaction. We may omit the various rabbinic 
interpretations of the name Gomer the daughter of Diblaim, 
all designed to bring out her ill-fame. “ After two sons and 
one daughter were born to him, the Holy One, Blessed be He, 
said to Hosea: ‘Shouldst thou have not learned from thy teacher 
Moses, for as soon ag I spoke with him he parted from his 
wife; so do thou too part from her’.” Presumably God is 
genuinely commanding the separation by His reference to 
Moses’ conduct and not merely trying Hosea. “ Sovereign of 
the Universe,” pleaded Hosea, “I have children by her and I 
can neither expel her nor divorce her.” Said the Holy One, 
Blessed be He, to him: ‘‘ Then if thou whose wife is a harlot 
and thy children are the children of harlotry and thou knowest 
not whether they are thine or they belong to others, yet thou 
hast smitten Israel who are My children and the children of 
My tried ones, the children of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, one 
of the four possessions which I have acquired in this world— 
the Torah is one possession, Heaven and earth is one posses- 
sion (cf. 2 Bar. Ixxxv. 3), the Temple is one possession, Israel 
one possession—yet thou sayest, ‘ Exchange them for a different 
people!’ ”’ Something of the original authentic note of Hosea 
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is here, the unwillingness of God to give up sinful Israel, but 
the high ethical note of the book of Hosea is not in evidence. 
There, unwilling as God is to give up Israel, He sees and is 
ready to allow the possibility of her death rather than her con- 
tinued dishonour. Israel must be worthy of His love. But 
here Hosea takes the blame on himself: “ As soon as he per- 
ceived that he had sinned he arose to supplicate mercy for 
himself.” But God has to prompt him to fulfil his mediatory 
office. ‘‘ Instead of supplicating mercy for thyself, supplicate 
mercy for Israel. Against them I have decreed three decrees 
because of thee.”” The three decrees were Jezreel (symbolising 
evil), Loammi (‘‘ not my people ’’), Lo-Ruhamah (“ no mercy ”’). 
Here plainly the prophet is conceived as the cause of the trouble. 
It is allowed that Israel’s sin had caused God to say: ‘‘ Thy 
children have sinned.’”’ So Israel had actually sinned. This is 
almost lost sight of: one has the impression that Hosea was 
to blame in failing to mediate. The decrees were not passed, 
despite the sinfulness of Israel, until Hosea condemned them. 
There may be profound truth in this pointing to the cross of 
the prophet, and the prophet as the suffering servant. T.B. 
Sanh. 39a actually tells us: “‘ God chastised Ezekiel in order 
to wipe away the sins of Israel.’”’ It is at the risk of apparent 
inconsistency on the part of God. Clear however is the potency 
of the prophetic word: “‘ Thereupon Hosea arose and begged 
for mercy and He annulled the decrees. Then He began to 
bless them, as it is said” (in Hos. xiv. 4 ff.). The prophet’s 
word could even, as we shall see, annul directly decrees of the 
Law. But before dealing with this, we must study the relation 
conceived by the Rabbis as existing between Torah and prophecy. 


(To be concluded.) 
Joun Bowman. 


University of Leeds. 


JAMES FRASER OF BREA (1639-99): 
COVENANTER AND THEOLOGIAN 


Just over two hundred and fifty years ago, on 13th September 
1699, the death took place in Edinburgh of James Fraser, laird 
of Brea. Though best known as a zealous Covenanter who on 
the Bass Rock and elsewhere suffered severely for his faith, 
Fraser has an even stronger claim to fame as one of the most 
outstanding of Scotland’s native theologians. That his influence 
as a thinker and writer has been comparatively small is due 
not to any lack of ability or originality on his part but rather 
to the fact that he propounded a highly individual theory of 
universal redemption which has never commended itself to more 
than a few. A recent critic has called it “‘ bizarre” and such it 
undoubtedly is. Thorough-going Calvinist though he was in 
nine-tenths of his theology, in this respect if in no other Fraser 
strayed far from orthodox Calvinistic teaching. 


I. EARLY YEARS 


Born at Brea, in the Black Isle district of Ross-shire, on 
29th July 1639, Fraser had a distinguished ancestry, and of this 
he was naturally proud, though he took even greater pride in 
the fact that both his parents were deeply religious. His father, 
Sir James Fraser, first of Brea, was the second son of Simon, 
sixth Lord Fraser of Lovat, by his second marriage. A doughty 
champion of the Kirk of Scotland, Sir James sat in the famous 
Glasgow Assembly of 1638 as a commissioner from the Pres- 
bytery of Inverness. 

Young James was a delicate child and his early years were 
far from happy. “‘ My disposition,”’ he confesses in his inimit- 
able Memoirs, ‘‘ was sullen, and I loved not to be dawted [petted], 
nor to wear gaudy clothes; nor had I any wise tales like other 
children, so I gave no occasion to my parents to repeat them, 
- as parents usually do with fondness; for though my parents were 
fond enough of their children, yet my temper was so peevish, 
that I was no dawtie; only at school I learned well, though now 
and then I stayed away.’ 

His father died while James was still a child, leaving his 
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affairs in such an embarrassed condition that the family had to 
leave Brea and take up residence in the south. After suffering 
much at the hands of many private tutors James entered the 
University of Edinburgh at the age of fourteen as a student of 
Arts, “‘ having become so familiar with the classics as to be able 
to understand any of them, and to speak Latin as freely as my 
mother tongue”. He graduated on 3oth June 1658. 


II, PREACHER OF THE GOSPEL 


While still a student he passed through a spiritual crisis, 
as a result of which his faith became that rich and deep thing 
it was to remain for the rest of his life. But it was not until 
some considerable time after the completion of his University 
course, and partly owing to domestic and other troubles, that 
he decided to enter the ministry. In 1663 the family affairs 
became more involved than ever, and to make matters worse 
James fell out with some of his relations, the dispute eventually 
reaching the law courts. Complications of various kinds ensued, 
and altogether he had a very wretched time which continued 
for some years. 

His troubles led to the deepening and strengthening of his 
faith and ultimately to his resolve to cast in his lot with the 
persecuted Church of Scotland. “ About the latter end of the 
year 1665,” he writes, “I remember the Lord put this call 
close to my door, told me I was to be His witness, to testify 
for Him against the world, to do all the good I could to man- 
kind wherever I was called; and that I should make this my 
only work, and be faithful, free and full in it; that many things — 
needed reformation and that the Lord would employ me in it.” 

As soon as his call was made clear he began to preach, at 
first to a small circle of friends drawn together in private houses, 
and then to a much larger company for whom his preaching 
proved to be a word in season. He was a popular preacher in 
the best sense of the term, and soon scarce a week passed that 
he did not hold forth in one place or another. 

So far he was without ecclesiastical authorisation of any 
kind. But in 1672 he was licensed and ordained by the “‘ field ” 
Presbytery of Moray. He knew the risk involved in accepting 
such a commission at such a time, but to the end of his life he 
never regretted the step he had taken. “‘ When I consider the 
effects,” he confesses, ‘‘ which followed on my admission to 
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the ministry, I am much confirmed in my call; for by preaching 
and discharging my duty otherwise, I myself was watered, my 
gifts increased, more of the Lord’s will was manifested, and 
made known to me, and my labours were blessed to many, to 
whose heart and care the Lord made me many times to speak.” 


III, OUTLAW AND FUGITIVE 


About the middle of 1672 he was summoned to appear 
before the Privy Council to answer a charge of keeping con- 
venticles. By judicious dealing with the messenger who bore 
the summons he succeeded on that occasion in evading the 
Council, but two years later, on his failure to answer a similar 
charge, he was outlawed as a rebel. Thenceforth his preaching 
was carried on under the shadow of imminent arrest, and he 
was forced to move rapidly from place to place. 

In August 1675 letters of intercommuning were taken out 
against a number of the more prominent supporters of Presby- 
tery, Fraser being one of those named. According to his own 
account the charges brought against him were: “ dissenting 
from and nonconformity to the government of prelacy in the 
Church; not coming to church to hear such ministers and 
officers as did officiate by an unlawful (to me) authority; adhering 
to the persecuted, deserted party, who stood upon their former 
ground, cleaving to their former principles; and taking upon 
me to preach without the bishop’s authority.” 

He was one of three men for whose apprehension a fairly 
substantial reward was offered, and on 28th January 1677 he 
was arrested in Edinburgh and charged with being a seditious 
person, a preacher at field conventicles, an intercommuned 
person and one of very bad principles; and also with having 
kept correspondence with some prisoners on the Bass Rock. 
On Archbishop Sharp’s insistence it was to the Bass that Fraser 
himself, after a mockery of a trial, was committed. There he 
was to remain for two and a half years. 


IV. BASS ROCK PRISONER 


Among his fellow-prisoners on the Bass were some of the 
most noted leaders of the Covenanting party, including Alexander 
Peden, M’Gilligen of Fodderty, and Hog of Kiltearn. His 
time was fully occupied with reading, writing and preaching. 
Here it was that he wrote some of the treatises which were later 
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to win recognition for him as a theologian of the first rank. 
But his time in prison, though not without its compensations, 
was wearisome; ‘ prisons must be prisons, and all afflictions, 
though never so well sweetened, will be in some measure 
grievous ”’. 

In the summer of 1679, after what he calls “‘ the unhappy, 
rash and unadvised attempt at Bothwell”, an Indulgence was 
granted to all prisoners who had not been implicated in that 
affair, or who had been sentenced primarily for nonconformity. 
He was among those released, but toward the end of 1681 
he was once more arraigned before the Privy Council for his . 
preaching activities, and sentenced to be “sent to prison at 
Blackness, and to continue there until he paid the fine of five 
thousand merks, and gave security not to preach any more, or 
go off the kingdom ”’. 

After seven weeks of unrelieved misery, due mainly to the 
brutality of the governor, he was set free from Blackness on 
condition that he left Scotland and did not return without per- 
‘mission from the king or the Privy Council. 

On 16th June 1682, after a rather eventful sea voyage, he 
reached London, and at once threw himself into the work of 
preaching in company with, among others, the Calamys; but 
imprisonment was again to be his lot. On 21st July 1683, 
following the Rye-House Plot, he was committed to Newgate 
where he remained till early in 1684. His time in Newgate 
was much more tolerable than the weeks he had spent in Black- 
ness, though some of his fellow-prisoners were “ notional, un- 
learned, and obstinate ’’, the ‘‘ free-willers ’’, as he calls them, 
being a particular trial to him. 


Vv. LATER YEARS 


Some time after the Revolution Settlement he returned to 
Scotland, and took up residence within the bounds of the Synod 
of Lothian and Tweeddale. Early in 1689 he began to hold 
services in the meeting-house at Culross in Fife, and in May 
of the same year was appointed minister of the parish, the 
previous incumbent having been deprived of his office because 
of his refusal to read the Proclamation of the Committee of 
Estates against owning James II, and requesting prayer to be 
made for William and Mary. 

Fraser’s settlement at Culross was not without incident. 
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The Earl of Kincardine and the magistrates of the town, being 
Jacobites and having the keys of the church, opposed his entrance, 
and two companies of soldiers had to be summoned in order 
that the proceedings might be completed without hindrance. 

Between 1695 and 1698 efforts were made to have him - 
settled as one of the ministers of Inverness—a collegiate charge 
—but partly owing to the opposition of local parties, and partly 
as a result of certain stipulations which Fraser himself made, 
the negotiations came to nothing. 

At Edinburgh, on 13th September 1699, between nine 
and ten at night, he died “ full of the consolations of Christ ”’. 


VI. HIS WRITINGS 


Fraser was a voluminous writer, but the circumstances of 
his time were such that none of his works appeared in print — 
until several years after his death. Thé first of his major works 
to be published was the Treatise Concerning Fustifying or Saving 
Faith (1722). This was followed in 1749 by his Treatise on 
Justifying Faith, a continuation of the earlier work. The Memoirs — 
appeared in 1738, and at various dates between 1713 and 1744 
several smaller works were published, e.g. Prelacy an Idol, and 
Prelates Idolaters (1713), Meditations on Several Subjects in 
Divinity (1721), Some Choice Select Meditations (1726), and The 
Lawfulness and Duty of Separation from Corrupt Ministers and 
Churches Explained and Vindicated (1744). 

Fraser’s claim to fame as a theologian rests on the Faith 
treatises. These reveal an acute and richly-stored mind, an © 
independent turn of thought, great originality, and a deeply 
religious spirit. In them one finds elaborated the decidedly 
unorthodox theory of universal redemption commonly associated 
with his name, which led among other things to a breach in the 
Reformed Presbytery (the Cameronians) in 1753, when the © 
M’Millans of Balmaghie, father and son, together with a majority 
of the Presbytery, to whom Fraser’s theory was anathema, were 
confronted by an equally resolute minority who thought other- 
wise. 

Fraser’s theory also caused no little stir among the Anti- 
Burghers, and led to the deposition of a minister of the Seces- 
sion. According to Dr. James Walker the most important result 
of the publication of the theory was the theological discussions - 
which it drew from the pen of the redoubtable Adam Gib. 

15 
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It is not possible in a few words to give any adequate 
exposition of Fraser’s theory, but one sentence from his second 
Treatise may serve to indicate its main outline: “‘ Christ did by 
one infinite, indivisible satisfaction, and ransom, satisfy divine 
justice for the sins of all mankind, tho’ with different intentions 
and ends according to the different objects thereof.” Walker 
sums up the theory, on the whole quite fairly though not, 
according to some, with entire justice to the author, in the 
following words: ‘‘ Christ dies for reprobates, that they may 
fall under a more tremendous doom, as on the other hand, He 
dies for the elect that theirs may be all-transcendent blessedness.” 


VII. A DEVOTIONAL CLASSIC 


It is by his Memoirs, however, that Fraser will continue to 
live in the minds of his fellow-countrymen. As a classic of the 
soul’s quest this book is almost without equal, at any rate in 
Scottish literature. It is the best we have to offer in the class 
headed by Grace Abounding, and in some respects even Bunyan’s 
classic has nothing finer to offer than one finds in Fraser’s auto- 
biography. Dr. Alexander Whyte, no mean judge in such 
matters, said this of it: “It is an analysis, and a delineation, 
and a depictment of the inward state of his own soul, of such 
a_kind that I know nothing to approach it in any language that 
I read. . . . It is a book of such intricacy, and sinuosity, and 
complication, and reticulation, and convolution, that in all my 
experience of such books it stands simply unparalleled and 
unapproached.” 

Many editions of the Memoirs have appeared since the book 
was first published in 1738, the most recent being that issued 
by Melven Brothers, of Inverness, in 1889, with a reprint in 

1891. The time is surely ripe for the publication of a new 
edition of this great work in order that Scotland may be re- 
introduced to one of the most outstanding of her sons. 


Duncan FRASER. 
Invergordon. 


MY DISCIPLE 


They overcame him by the blood of the Lamb, and by the word of their 
testimony: and they loved not their own lives unto the death (Rev. xii. rr). 

If everyone could only make up his or her mind to abandon selfishness, 
then all the quarrels and struggles in the world would cease, and earth would 
become heaven. All sins arise from selfishness. That is why our Lord com- 
manded us to deny self and to follow Him (Sadhu Sundar Singh). 


THE BEST commentary on His own words is Christ Himself 
and how He lived, “‘ leaving us an example, that ye should 
follow His steps”. His Spirit and Word minister grace and 
power to enable us to do this. 

In all our life and service Christ teaches us what are our 
right relationships to ourselves, ta our loved ones, to others, 
and to things. In the apparently severe demands of “ if any 
man come to me and hate not his father and mother, and wife 
and children, and brethren and sisters, yea, and his own life 
also, he cannot be My disciple’, and in ‘‘ whosoever doth not 
bear his cross, and come after Me cannot be My disciple”, 
and in ‘“‘ whosoever he be of you that forsaketh not all that he 
hath, he cannot be My disciple”; we simply ask Him if He 
Himself fulfilled all these conditions; and in the answers of 
His life and love, the meanings come very clear of what it is 
to hate one’s own life and one’s own loved ones; of what 
it is to take up one’s own cross and to forsake all that one 
has. 

We see, learning of Him, that this hate is really love 
rightly motived and applied. Did the Lord Jesus hate His own 
life? He did. He did not prize it and save it up. That is, 
love it. It was His to give or to keep. He gave it. He did 
not love Himself. He loved us. Paul speaks for us when he 
says: ‘‘ The Son of God loved me and gave Himself for me.” 
He who saves his own life loves it. He who loses it or gives 
it, hates it. How true therefore it is that he who does not hate 
his own life just cannot be His disciple. 

Both the Father and the Son have shown us what it is to 
hate thus in the nearest and dearest ties of kinship. For their 
circle of love to widen until we were lovingly brought into the 
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family of God meant an attitude of God the Father to the 
Eternal Son spoken of by the Holy Spirit in these words: “‘ For 
God so loved the world that He gave His only begotten Son 
that whosoever believeth in Him should not perish but have 
everlasting life’; and it meant an attitude of the Eternal Son 
to the Father spoken of by the Holy Spirit in these words: 
“Christ Jesus, who being in the form of God thought it not 
robbery to be equal with God but made Himself of no reputation, 
and took upon Him the form of a servant and was made in the 
likeness of men; and being found in fashion as a man, He 
humbled Himself and became obedient unto death, even the 
death of the Cross.’’ A separation and a curse to man; as high 
as His thoughts are above ours, He became so to God. “ My 
God! My God! Why hast Thou forsaken me?” Such is it 
to hate in the closest and most loving relationships of Being. 
Yet all is love—love rightly related and rightly wrought. It is 
for us to complete the evangelisation of the world in the love 
in which it was thus begun. 

-.And whatever the gracious knowledge and experience we 
have of His Cross, they are to lead us to the all-important 
decision of taking up our own and bearing it lifelong. We are 
to be as He was while in this present world, knowing the self- 
sacrificing meaning of His words: “‘as My Father hath sent 
Me, so send I you.” It is not passivity, waiting to see what 
the world will bring to us. It is a pressing forward in love for 
mankind with an attitude to man, and a way of life for him like 
unto His, ever being that, thinking that, and doing that con- 
sidered as best for the ultimate good and the salvation of others. 
The bearing of our cross is the way of purposeful and powerful 
self-sacrifice. That is how He lived. To have the mind of 
Christ in us is not only to be humble. It is the way of humilia- 
tion with a purpose, that being the salvation of others. The 
difference, of course, between Him and us, and between what 
He did and what we do is very great. He is Saviour and Master; 
we are saved sinners and disciples. This difference makes 
Christianity. But He is the Way for us to Heaven and the 
Way for us on earth. We are not to be pitied when we take 
up our cross and follow Him in the way of His Cross. It is 
the way of His purposes being fulfilled. He saved others but 
Himself He could not save. He was raised again by the power 
of God. The fellowship of His sufferings is united to the power 
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of His Resurrection. So may we dare to be and do as His 
disciples. 

The foolishness of the Cross alone is the way to fulness 
of life. For anyone to think that there is a way to fulness of 
life and happiness that by-passes the Cross is to be ignorant of 
God! The beauty that soon fades, deceiving so many; satisfied 
appetites, however cultured or debased; luxury and comfort; 
and pleasure, the death cell!—“ the cares, riches and pleasures 
of this life choke the Word ” which is essentially ‘‘ the preach- 
ing of the Cross”, calling it foolishness, To a man living in 
their power it certainly looks so. It is hard to convince such 
that he is in a living death—death being complete master. Yet 
only by Jesus is there life and life abundant, and everlasting. 
They are not in things, however appealing to the better or 
worse natures of man. And would we be the vehicles of His 
life and life abundant to others, we must know the forsaking 
of things; death working so in us but life in others. 

The devil, showing the Son of God “the kingdoms of 
this world and all the glory of them ”’, said to Him: “all these 
things will I give Thee if Thou wilt fall down and worship 
me.” His was the grand refusal. But He is yet to see the 
kings of the earth bring the glory and honour of the nations 
unto that city whose “ Builder and Maker is God ”, and “ having 
the glory of God ”’ (Rev. xxi. 24, 26). 

The attitude of the Lord Jesus to things is the only true 
and right one, and he that forsakes not all that he has cannot 
be His disciple. How is this to be done? What did Jesus do? 
He forsook both heavenly and earthly things. “ He was rich, 
yet for our sakes He became poor, that we through His poverty 
might be rich.” 

All His things were good yet He forsook them. He did 
not possess them for possessing’s sake. They did not possess 
Him. He “ reckoned it no plunderer’s prize to be on an equality 
with God ”’, not “‘ a thing to be grasped at”. Even His posses- 
sion of the utmost good, the fulness of the Eternal Nature, was 
dealt with by Him for our Salvation. 

While on earth He had a stewardship entrusted to Him: 
“a body hast Thou prepared Me. . . . Lo, I come to do Thy 
will O God.” Of that stewardship of His life, He said: ‘“ No 
man taketh it from Me; I lay it down of Myself.” And He 
had no evil things to forsake. 
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But he who would be His disciple has to forsake all evil 
things that he has, or could have, or what would become evil; 
then there is the yielding up of the good in so far as it is not 
in the plan of God for the life to be lived and the service to 
be done; and then the right and God-guided use of all things 
committed to one in stewardship. It is not willy-nilly giving 
away. It is having all things at the disposal of the Lord, in 
His will, for His good purposeful salvation of souls. 


Joun Purves. 


Mid Calder, Midlothian. 


BOOK REVIEWS |. 


AUTHORITY IN THE APOSTOLIC AGE! 


Tue suBsTaNnce of this book was given as the Burroughs Lectures at Leeds Univer- 
sity in the autumn of 1948, but two additional essays have been appended, the 
first being an account of the modern discussion of authority in religion and in the 
Church, with special emphasis on the contribution of P. T. Forsyth, the second 
dealing with the problem of authority as it presents itself to-day. One reader at 
least wishes that he had begun with these essays, which are clear and straight- 
forward and provide a clue to the chapters which precede. For these are not easy 
reading. They treat their subject in the approved Biblical-theological manner to 
which we are becoming accustomed. The New Testament is searched for passages 
which have any light at all to throw on the theory or practice of authority, and 
they are found to be surprisingly numerous. Each text is subjected to a most 
careful scrutiny. Profusion of learning is apt to leave the reader confused, but 
with patience a pattern, albeit highly complex, does emerge. Mr. Williams states 
the position fairly in a final conclusion (p. 112): “The authority recognised in 
the apostolic age was the authority of God, asserted in history by Christ, His vice- 
regent. ‘This was conveyed to individual Christians and Christian groups in a 
variety of ways. There was the record of Christ’s deeds and words, which could 
be personally known and increasingly appropriated by all. There was the exist- 
ence of a ministry felt to be commissioned by Him. There was too the sense of 
His immediate presence, made real and vivid by His indwelling Spirit. Every 
man had to be fully persuaded in his own mind concerning his own actions, but 
actions which concerned larger groups and more far-reaching issues called for more 
formal decision which was reached either by apostolic fiat or by conciliar discussion 
with prayer for the guidance of the Spirit. No one channel could be regarded as 
monopolising the right to mediate Christ’s authority.” One notes the omission of 
the authority of the Scriptures of the Old Testament which was surely important 
enough to find a place in the concluding summary, and is hardly sufficiently dealt 
with in a brief section in Chapter One. 

The book is written from the standpoint of Anglican “liberal evangelicalism ”, 
but with recognition of “ the limits within which Christian liberalism can legiti- 
mately move”, and of “ the poverty of an evangelicalism unrelated to a strong 
doctrine of the Church”. Mr. Williams cannot find the authority of Christ 
guaranteed by a ministry claiming “tactual descent” in ordination from the 
apostles, nor in accepting “a slavish bondage to the letter of Scripture”. “ But 
by loyalty to the historic Church, by loyalty to the Word of God in the Bible, 
and by the honest following of whatever light God vouchsafes to our minds and 
hearts, we may be at least in the way of hearing God’s authoritative Word for 
ourselves, the Church and the world.” 

Joun H. S. Burzeicu. 
University of Edinburgh. 


THE CITY OF GOD? 


Tuis voLuME, based upon the Croall Lectures which Professor Burleigh delivered 
in New College, Edinburgh, in January 1944, is a noteworthy and valuable 
contribution to the study of Augustine, with particular reference to the embodiment of — 


1A By R. R. Williams. Press, London. 1949. 
I 
he City of Cod. A Study of St. Augustine’s Philosophy Py & 
D.D., Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the University of Edinburgh. (Nis 


& Co., Ltd., 22 Berners Street, London, Wa I. 1949. 226 pp. 125. 6d. met.) 
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~ his mature thought which has been preserved to us in De Civitate Dei. While 
there are inevitably features in De Civitete Dei which date it, these are of little 
consequence in comparison with its features which are timeless in their value. It 
“ contains the Christian answer to the reproaches levelled in the name of classical 
culture against the new faith and life, the answer to the higher perennial paganism 
no less than to its lower and temporary forms. It reveals, as no doubt it helped 
to sustain, the spirit which enabled the Church to survive the Empire and to 
maintain faith and hope in a darkening age.” Standing as it does between the 
two worlds of classical antiquity and mediaeval Christendom, setting forth the 
thought of one who inherited the traditions of the former and paved the way for the 
latter, it has a message for us who live in the aftermath of World War II as it had for 
Augustine’s own contemporaries who lived in the aftermath of the Fall of Rome. 

Professor Burleigh modestly describes his book as “an attempt to reduce it 
[De Civitate Dei] to manageable dimensions, and to elucidate the argument 
running commentary.” But it is much more than that. Here we have the fruit 
of Professor Burleigh’s own reflections on some of the most important problems 
raised by Augustine’s work—especially those problems which are most relevant for our 
own day, including the relation of Church and State, and the Philosophy of History. 

We are first given an account of the historical setting—the events leading 
up to the sack of Rome and its immediate sequel—and of Augustine’s treatment 
of the problems which these events raised in the minds of his contemporaries, 
particularly those contemporaries who saw the sack of Rome as the consequence 
of the abandonment of the worship of the pagan deities. Then the story of Augus- 
tine’s quest for a Christian philosophy is outlined, and serves as an introduction 
to an account of his use and interpretation of Scripture. Opinions differ on the 
extent to which the earlier stages in his philosophical pilgrimage have left their 
mark on his later Christian writings. Whereas some have seen a hang-over from 
his Manichaean days in his doctrine of original sin, Professor Burleigh considers 
“his alleged continuing Manicheeism . . . to be in reality his Paulinism; where 
the problem of evil is resolved into the problem of sin”. His Neoplatonist phase, 
on the other hand, was more far-reaching in its influence on his mature thought. 
Yet there is a wide difference between Victorinus, who tries to force the termin- 
ology of the Exneads into a Nicene sense, and Augustine, for whom “ God has 
no resemblance to Plotinus’ First Hypostasis which is an utterly undifferentiated 
ground of being, without thought or purpose or will. God is, rather than has, 
mind and will. He is personal. Nor is ‘The Word and Wisdom’ of God, even 
when distinguished as a Second Person, the exact equivalent of the Plotinian Nous. 
Much less does the Holy Spirit correspond to the World-soul.”” And the distinction 
between Augustine’s Civitas Terrena and Civitas Dei bears but little relation to 
the Plotinian “ return of the soul from the ‘ corporeal Here’ to the ‘ incorporeal 
There’”’. “ In spite of its name Civitas Terrena has no necessary connection with 
earthly existence at all. . . . Nor does the possession of a body in itself exclude 
men from citizenship in the Civitas Dei.” 

Some readers will find special interest in the discussion of Augustine’s doctrine 
of Scripture, based as it was on his idealist epistemology. Others will study with 
particular care the very important chapter on “The Divine Plan of Salvation”. 
The relation of the Civitas Terrena to the State, and that of the Civitas Dei to 
the Church, are examined carefully. We see why the concept of the World State, 
so ardently desired by many of our contemporaries, can never be equated with the 
City of God—why it is, rather, a fearful thing to contemplate. We see, too, the 
fallacy of the idea of progress “ as the increasing attainment of security and pleasure ” 
—that “ ‘ false eternal ’ which, when its falsity becomes apparent, leads to bitterness 

1 See P. Henry, “ The Adversus Arium of Marius Victorinus”, Theologic 
Studies N.S. i {x950), bP 42-55—an article which should be 
on Victorinus in THE EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY xviii (1946), pp. 149 ff. 
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and despair”. On the relation of the Civitas Dei to the Church Professor Burleigh 
makes the interesting suggestion “ that the City of God is none other than the 
Invisible Church of Wycliffe and Hus, Luther and Calvin”, and shows good 
reason for making the identification. 

In his treatment of Augustine’s philosophy of history, Professor Burleigh 
shows that, while Augustine’s training was not such as to make the historical method 
come naturally to him, yet his grasp of the once-for-all-ness of the Divine Act in 
Christ, to which all preceding history led up, enabled him to realise the linear 
character of the historical process as against those views which imposed a cyclic 
interpretation on the course of history or dissolved it in a mystical gnosis. Then 
as now a true Christian philosophy of history, one which gives its ome centrality 


to the unrepeatable Event which took place “ under Pontius te’, is most 


necessary if we would stand unshaken by the winds of mundane doctrines. “ A 
new De Civitate Dei appropriate to our day,” Professor Burleigh concludes, “ will 
have to deal profoundly with the beginning and the end of history as well as with 
its course. It will have to visualise an end which gives sense and power to all 
endeavour after righteousness.” 


F.F.B. 


“THE MOFFATT COMMENTARY ON THESSALONIANS! 


WE are not sure who first conceived the idea of producing a series of commentaries 
on Moffatt’s translation of the New Testament. And opinions may differ on the 
suitability of that translation to serve as the Basis for a commentary. The general 
purpose of the series was that it should serve the same class of common reader 
as was most likely to profit from the translation itself. But in fact the series, which 
is now completed by the long-expected appearance of the volume on Thessalonians, 
has proved to be a valued contribution even to the more specialised study of the 
New Testament. It goes without saying that a series which includes two volumes 
apiece by T. H. Robinson and C. H. Dodd—to mention no others—represents 
the highest level of Biblical scholarship, however admirably i it may attain its primary 
object of explaining the New Testament for “ everyman” 

Dr. Neil’s volume on Thessalonians forms a worthy conclusion to the series. 
“ On a first reading,” he says, “ the ‘Thessalonian letters appear to be a mixture 
of rather ordinary sentiments and very obscure apocalypticism.” This may be so 
for the average reader who approaches them with little background. But Dr. Neil 
goes on: “ For the reader who is prepared to take pains to find out what lies behind 
both, there is, on the contrary, a rich reward of spiritual nourishment and a real 
Word of God for our times.” 

On the authorship of the Epistles “ there is no solution other than the orthodox 
view which does not raise more questions than it solves”. Harnack’s theory that 
1 Thessalonians was written to a Gentile-Christian group "and 2 Thessalonians to 

a Jewish-Christian group is dismissed, as is also Burkitt’s suggestion that “ both 
Letters were drafted by Silvanus-Silas, that they were read to Paul, who approved 
them and added 1 Thess. ii. 18 and 2 Thess. iii. 17 with his own hand” (Christian 
Beginnings (1924), p- 132). 

The main problems of these Epistles are eschatological in character. When 
the volume came into our hands, we looked up the section on 2 Thess. ii to see 
what Dr. Neil’s views on the “ restraining power” were. He doubts the common 
identification with Claudius, or any other historical figure, and thinks rather of 
a supernatural power: “ The problem becomes soluble—so far as it can be solved 
by us—if we look for the clue to the ‘ restraining power ’ in Rev. xx.” This identifi- 
cation with the angel of the abyss is made also by Mr. G. H. Lang (The Revelation 


a iol Bae. of Paul to the Thessalonians. By William Neil, eat B.D., Ph.D., 
iblical Studies, King’s College, Aberdeen. (Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd., 
=. 1950. xlvii, 204 pp. 105. 6d. net.) 
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of Fesus Christ [1945], p. 271). In an account of some of the interpretations 
of the Man of Sin in 2 Thess. ii, it is sobering to be reminded that he has been 
found by “at least one Anglican commentator in the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland ”’. 

While appreciating some aspects of Dr. T. F. Glasson’s contribution to the 
study of New Testament eschatology, Dr. Neil rightly refuses his main thesis that 
the doctrine of the Second Advent arose from an interpretation of historical events 
(particularly those of a.pv. 40) by Old Testament prophecy. “ It is impossible to 
escape the conclusion that the initial impetus to the Church’s belief in the return 
of Christ was given by our Lord Himself. The Parousia strain is too deeply rooted 
in the gospels to be explained away, and the transition from the Old Testament 
Day of the Lord to the New Testament Day of Christ must be by way of the 
Day of the Son of Man.” The influence of the school of realised eschatology is 
evident in this commentary, but Dr. Neil sees clearly that “‘ eschatology was not 
fully ‘ realised’: there remained a ‘ futurist’ element to be reckoned with ”’. 

Did Paul cease to believe in the imminence of the Parousia some time after 
he wrote these Epistles? “ No,” says Dr. Neil; “ surely what happened between 
1 and 2 Corinthians was rather that Paul’s views on his own part in the Parousia 
changed. . . . He still thinks of himself as alive at the Second Advent at the time 
of writing the first Corinthian letter (1 Cor. xv. 51), but apparently dating from 
his serious illness in Asia! (2 Cor. i. 8, 9) he begins to think otherwise, and approxi- 
mately five years later still, in the letter to the Philippians in a.p. 60, he has given 
up hope (Phil. i. 20 ff.).” But we cannot see such a simple line of development 
in the apostle’s thought. Even in 1 Corinthians he associates himself in one place 
(vi. 14) with those who are to be raised from the dead at the Parousia, and in 
xv. 51 his association of himself with those who will not “ sleep ” is not unqualified ; 
while we are inclined to date Philippians six years earlier than Dr. Neil does (cf. 
J. H. Michael’s volume on Philippians in the Moffatt series). 

The interest of the commentary is enhanced by apt quotations from Puritan 
writers and from Calvin. In a well-known crux interpretum, the sense of oxedocg 
in 1 Thess. iv. 4, we think Dr. Neil is right (as against Moffatt) in favouring the 
view that the Christian’s own body is meant. His whole treatment of this section 
(vv. 3-8) is good. On the kiss of peace (1 Thess. v. 26) he would not have needed 
to cite the Dictionary of the Apostolic Church on Eastern practice if he had had 
his cheek affectionately rubbed against that of a Christian brother who cannot 
have shaved more than once a week—a reminiscence that we cherish of life beyond 
what is now called the Iron Curtain! 


F.F.B. 


THE FOUNDING OF THE CHURCH UNIVERSAL? 


THE APPEARANCE of the new and revised English edition of Lietzmann’s The 
Beginnings of the Christian Church has been followed quickly by that of its sequel, 
The Founding of the Church Universal, to which we give a warm welcome. The 
earlier volume, beginning with the antecedents of the Christian movement, carried 
the story down to Marcion and the Gnostics. This volume takes us from the 
early years of the second century down to the deaths of Origen and Cyprian in 
the sixth decade of the third century. This is from one point of view the most 
interesting period of early Church history, because the paucity of detailed evidence 
for the expansion of Christianity in the period between St. John and Irenaeus 
makes these years a fertile field of research, in which the possessor of a creative 


1 The experience of 2 Cor. i. 8 ff. was, in our judgment, more terrible than a serious 
® The Founding of the Church Universal. A History of the Early Church, Volume II. 


By Hans Lietzmann. Translated by Bertram Lee Woolf. (Lutterworth Press, London. 
1950. 328 pp. 215. net.) 
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imagination may have his head, unhampered by too many ascertained facts. But 
Lietzmann is not given to imaginative excesses; his account of the period is based 
as firmly as may be on the available information. Here we have first of all the 
background of Roman imperial policy outlined from Trajan to Valerian; thus a 
framework is provided into which the pieces of the story of Christian expansion 
can be set. The development of Catholic organisation and the réle of the epis- 
copate are traced; we see the growth of the New Testament Canon, we follow 
the progressive definition of Christian doctrine, we watch the Church at worship, 
guided by literary and archaeological evidence. The missionary activity of the 
Church and the features of the Christian way of life are portrayed; the pagan 
reaction by way of persecution is described, down to Gallienus’s edict of toleration 
in 261. Then some account is given of the apologists and their arguments, as also 
of the arguments of a critic of Christianity like Celsus. The general story is then 
taken up area by area; successive chapters deal with Asia Minor (and Montanism), 
Gaul (and Irenaeus), Africa, Rome, Syria, Egypt. 

In saying this, we have given but the barest outline of the scope of the volume. 
For the general student of this period it is difficult to think of a better introduction. 
The ease with which the reader is carried along (a tribute to the translator as much 
as to the author) should not allow him to forget that this is a first-class work of 
historical research. At every step almost in the treatment of this period the historian 
must make up his mind on problems which are by no means of certain solution. 
Lietzmann’s solutions may not always command assent, but they always command 
respect. Now that the two volumes of his history which have already appeared 
in English have been republished, we look forward to the first English edition of 
the remaining three. 


F.F.B. 


ARABIC FOR BEGINNERS! 


Ir 1s customary to give work of this kind to an expert to review. But there is 
something to be said in favour of having it reviewed by a representative of the 
class for which it is intended. 'To this class the reviewer can claim to belong; he 
has been an Arabic beginner for fifteen years. During these years he has perused 
several manuals designed for beginners. He would not say that Dr. Young’s intro- 
duction to the classical language is the best one available, for he has not seen them 
all; but of all he has seen and used, Dr. Young’s is undoubtedly the best. Probably 
the majority of students who use Dr. Young’s book will have already been intro- 
duced to Semitic languages by way of Hebrew; Dr. Young himself seems to assume 
this. But a knowledge of Hebrew is not indispensable for the student who would 
make the acquaintance of Arabic with the aid of this work. If the student has the 
advantage of a teacher, that will naturally be a great help, especially for the pro- 
nunciation; but Dr. Young’s book is so lucidly written that even without a teacher 
the elements of the language can be grasped in a remarkably brief period of time. 
(In the table of the forms of the letters on page 1, we think it would have been 
better had columns 3 and 4 been headed respectively “‘ Attached to a Preceding 
Letter” and “ Attached to a Following Letter”, and not simply “ Preceding 
Letter” and “ Following Letter”.) The grammatical rudiments are set out in 
natural sequence; the exercises are copious and carefully compiled. The student 
who makes his way patiently and conscientiously through the earlier lessons, 
memorising the grammar, working through the exercises (two-way translation, 
pointing, and simple reading selections), will be surprised to find how soon he is 
reading and understanding passages from the Qur’an. 


1 Arabic for Begi: . By Edward J. Young, Professor of Old Testament, West- 
Philadelp 


inster Theologi ia, Pennsylvania. (Wm. B. Eerdmans Pub- 


lishing Co., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 1949. viii, 200, xxxii pp. $5.00.) 
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An appendix contains various paradigms, a two-way vocabulary, an index, 
a key to the more advanced English-Arabic translation exercises, and a list of errata 
— inevitably, because the work has been multilithed, and it is not so easy to make 
corrections in proof in the later stages of this process as it is in ordinary printing. 
But so effective is Dr. Young’s tuition that even those misprints which have been 
overlooked in the list of errata can be detected by the beginner as he goes systemati- 
cally through the book. 

In a review of another introduction to Arabic some years ago, Dr. Young 
quoted a remark of Ion Keith-Falconer, that “ Arabic grammars should be strongly 
bound, because learners are so often found to dash them frantically on the ground ”’. 
We are confident that few learners will feel tempted to treat Dr. Young’s book 
thus. 


F.F.B. 


SHORT REVIEWS 


St. Columba of Iona. By Lucy Menzies. (The Iona Community, Glasgow. 1949. 
150 pp. 

Tuis 1s a new and completely revised edition of Miss Menzies’s well-known 
St. Columba of Iona: A Study of his Life Times and Influence, published in 1920 
by J. M. Dent and Sons, Ltd. In view of the important historical researches whic’: — - 
have appeared since 1920 Miss Menzies has now limited her subject to “ a simple 
life of the saint”. But even this is not so simple as might appear. It is true we have 
the Vite by Adamnan, teeming with anecdotes, but the first impression created by 
that book is one of despair of ever reaching solid historical fact, a concept indeed 
quite alien to the mind of the “ biographer ”’. It is from stray hints embedded in a 
mass of legend that the lineaments of a real person must be descried, and the environ- 
ment in which he lived and worked constructed. The poems in Irish and Latin 
attributed to Columba would be more hopeful were it not for doubts as to their 
authenticity. But the Latin 4/tus Prosator, here given in full in free English trans- 
lation, a miniature Paradise Lost relating the Divine Plan of Salvation, goes to show, 
what Adamnan fails to make clear, that the Bible did have a meaning for Columba 
besides being a liturgical text and a lucky talisman. Miss Menzies has made the 
most of her material, even endeavouring to trace a progressive betterment in the 
character of her hero, and her narrative is all the more attractive in that it avoids 
the snare of high-coloured romanticism while manifesting the necessary imagination 
to give life to her picture. Her book may be commended to all who wish to know 
something of early Celtic Christianity, which meant so much in Europe’s Dark Age, 
and from which some are seeking inspiration even to-day. 


The Valley of the Shadow. By Hanns Lilje. Translated with an Introduction by 
Olive Wyon. (S.C.M. Press, Ltd., London. 1950. 128 pp. 75. 6d. net.) 


Dr. Lilje spent the last year of the war as a political prisoner of the Gestapo, 
under suspicion of being implicated in the July Plot against Hitler. The account 
of his experiences under undescribable brutality, told with simplicity and restraint, 
is most moving. Above all it is a testimony to the strength and stability that the 
believing man can draw from Christian faith in the direst hour. It is to be hoped 
that this book will be widely read. Once begun it is impossible to lay it down, 
and its effect will be a tonic for all in need of encouragement in the tribulations 
of these days. 


J. H.8.B. 


Our Faith. By Emil Brunner, Professor of Theology, University of Zirich. 
Translated by John W. Rilling. (S.C.M. Press, Ltd., London. 1949. 123 pp. 
75. 6d.) 
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We welcome this new edition of a book first published in a British edition in 
1936. It is a great privilege to have anything of Brunner in English. The contrast in. 
style between him and Barth is very striking. To translate the latter is often a 
weariness of the flesh. In my youth my German contemporaries—yes, even so long 
ago !—advised the “* compasses and scissors, analyse the 
“ bits” of the Barthian compound, and if you are good at puzzles, you can grasp 
the hidden secret. All of which is acknowledged by Germans ever. But a Scot 
greets a Swiss, in the person of Emil Brunner, because his beautiful German is as 
plain and thrilling as a good pikestaff. One |.as always been struck by the charming 
fact that a gentleman is talking naturally and simply, thus arousing a thrill of interest 
in everything. Brunner is a master of straight-forward simplicity and strength and 
clarity. He has certainly set Mr. Rilling on fire. In the middle part of the little 
book there are many signs of hasty English writing; but the haste is a sign of the 
translator rejoicing in his translation. His matter is so good in its nervous enjoyment 
of his author, that we don’t care twopence for a few mistakes in the centre of the 
book. The translator has put real fire and energy into his work, although sothing 
could be more perspicuous than Brunner’s German, even to one who knows that 
tongue but little. All power to Rilling: he has enjoyed his task. 

GC. 


 Dogmatics in Outline. By Karl Barth. Translated by G. T. Thomson. (S.C.M. 
Press, Ltd., London. 1949. 155 pp. 125. 6d.) 


Professor Thomson has commented in the preceding review on the burdens 
which must be shouldered by the translator of Barth. Experto credas: Professor 
‘Thomson knows as much about translating Barth as any man could. We remember a 
lecture given many years ago in Christ’s College, Aberdeen, by Dr. Visser ’t Hooft, 
on the theology of Karl Barth—who was then little more than a name to Scottish 
theologians. During the discussion that followed, Professor Thomson rose and asked 
what Barth’s German was like. He was not long in finding out, for a few years later 
he produced the English translation of the first volume of Kirchliche Dogmatik. 
But life is short, and those of us who are not specialists in systematic theology can 
hardly spare the time to digest all the volumes of the still unfinished Kirch/iche 
Dogmatik, whether in German or in English. We therefore welcome this translation 
of a series of lectures on the Apostles’ Creed which Barth delivered at 7 a.m. in the 
University of Bonn shortly after the war. Some years ago in The British Weekly 
Ilico mentioned the need for a work which might be described as “‘ The Children’s 
Calvin” or “ Barth for the Bairns”’. “The Children’s Calvin” for the English- 
speaking world was written over 300 years ago; but now we have something as near 
to “ Barth for the Bairns ” as we are ever likely to have. 

We learn from this book that Barth found among the ruins of a damaged part 
of Bonn University a bust of Schleiermacher and had it set up again in a fitting 
place of honour. To some readers this will be a pleasant token that a tolerant 
humanity can coexist with a very uncompromising theology. Dr. Van Til may 
find a deeper parabolic significance in the incident. 


The Universe: Plan or Accident? By R. E. D. Clark, M.A., Ph.D. (Paternoster 
Press, London. 1949. 192 pp. 6s. net.) 


The latest volume in The Second Thoughts Library comes from Dr. Clark, the 
Editor of this series and of the quarterly Science and Religion. It is a restatement of 
the argument from design in terms of the latest knowledge in physics and related 
fields. Dr. Clark is not only an expert physicist and evangelical Christian, but also 
a most readable author, and in this book he has given us a very valuable contribution 
to apologetic literature. That the universe is calculated to display something of the 
character of its Creator is sound Biblical teaching, and as we read Dr. Clark’s account 
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of the universe we are impressed not only with the wisdom and power but also with 
the goodness of God. The Creator is not simply an almighty mathematician; 
evidences of His care for His creatures abound, despite the presence of evil in the 
world (a feature which Dr. Clark does not ignore). This is an excellent book to 


put into the hands of thinking young people. 


The Message of Life. Studies in the Epistles of 8t. Fohn. By J. Ireland Hasler, B.A. 
(Carey Kingsgate Press Ltd., London. 1949. 96 pp. 55. net.) 


This little book is one of aseries designed tounfold the missionary message of the 
New Testament. Other volumes will give a comparable treatment of other New 
Testament books. Mr. Hasler, writing against the background of missionary 
experience in India, develops the themes of the Johannine letters under the headings: 
* Salvation as Life ’’, “‘ The Historical Manifestation of ‘ The Life’ ”’, “ The God 
whose Fellowship is Eternal Life ”’, “ The Obstacle to Fellowship and its Removal”, — 
“The Necessary Conditions of Fellowship”, “ Some Issues of its Realization ”, 
“ Dangers threatening the Vitality of the Life”, “ The True Knowledge’. His 
treatment is marked by true spiritual sympathy with the presentation of Christianity 
in these letters. In the light of much Indian appreciation of Christ as a Teacher 
(as shown, for example, by Gandhi), there is relevance in his insistence that to 
4onour Christ is not enough if He is not recognised as the one and only Incarnation” 
of God and Saviour of men. While we do not look for critical discussion in this 
work, we welcome Mr. Hasler’s statement: “ The First Epistle is so closely akin in 
thought and language to the fourth Gospel that both may be regarded as representing 
the teaching of the Apostle John and as constituting the legacy which he in his old 
age bequeathed to the Church.” 


The Church. 4 Symposium of Principles and Practice. Edited by J. B. Watson. 
(Pickering and Inglis, Ltd. 1949. 230 pp. ros. 6d. net.) 


This isa symposium of studies by seventeen writers, most of whom are leading 
members of the Christian community usually styled Open Brethren. Two or three 
of the writers are well known to readers of Tue EvanceticaL Quarrerty. The 
editor of the symposium is Mr. J. B. Watson, Editor of Te Witness, who contri- 
butes the introductory article, in which he maintains that Holy Scripture is as 
sufficient in matters of church doctrine and practice as it is in the matter of salvation. 
The following chapters are for the most part elaborations of this theme, with 
special application to all the phases of church life—the sacraments, the ministry, 
worship, government and discipline, finance, evangelism and so forth. 

The Open Brethren, as is well known, differ from their Exclusive confréres in 
maintaining a wide measure of collaboration and intercommunion with other 

. Evangelical Christians, and this attitude is generally reflected in these articles. The 
bibliography is also catholic, including such contemporary authors as Daniel Jenkins, 
T. W. Manson, John Foster and K. S. Latourette. 

The Brethren’s most solid contribution to the Kingdom of God has been their 
active evangelistic work in the British Isles and overseas. Two chapters on 
“ Evangelists and Evangelism ” and “‘ The Church and Missions”, by Mr. Mon- 
tague Goodman and Mr. A. Pulleng respectively, deal with this side of Christian 
service and will no doubt be felt by many readers to be the most valuable part of 
the symposium. Many readers, too, will appreciate the force of Mr. Goodman’s 
observation : “‘ One trembles to think what the Apostle Paul would have to say were 
he introduced into the arena of some up-to-date Revivalist Mass Meetings.” 

While the Brethren deviate in several important respects from the general 
Reformed pattern of ecclesiastical practice, their insistence on the supremacy of the 
Word of God in this as in every other sphere is certainly in line with the Reformed 
tradition. Because this symposium is so full of this insistence, and accompanies 
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it with a good deal of sound exposition of Scripture, it will be welcomed by many 
Evangelical Christians outside the school from which it emanates. And for all those 
who wish to know what the distinctive beliefs of that school are, here is the answer. 


The Old Testament in the Church. By Joseph Woods. (S.P.C.K., London. 1949. 

ix, 150 pp. 9s. 6d. net.) 

This book is the latest addition to a number which have appeared in recent years 
setting forth the relevance of the Old Testament as part of the sacred canon of the 
Christian Church. The author, who has lived in Nigeria for over ten years, has felt 
the necessity of writing something on the Old Testament which might be a com- 
panion to Hoskyns and Davey’s book on The Riddle of the New Testament. The 
present work, he agrees, does not fulfil this purpose, but it does indicate the lines 
along which this could be achieved. After stating the problem as it appears to many 
people to-day he considers the relation between the Testaments—the fulfilment 
of the Old in the New—and shows how the prophets, the histories, the law-codes 
and the other writings all lead up to Christ. Mr. Woods gives evidence of wide and 
careful reading; indeed, he himself says that his book “ is even more full of quota- 
tions than Hamlet itself”’. It is not a book for the specialist, but the intelligent 
Christian who wonders just why the Church continues to treat the Old Testament 


as Holy Scripture will find great help here. 


A Normative Pattern of Church Life in thesNew Testament: Fact or Fancy? By 
W. D. Davies. (James Clarke & Co., Ltd., London. 1950. 23 pp. 15. net.) 


This is the reprint of an article in Te Presbyter in which the Professor of 
New Testament Studies at the United College, Bradford, makes an important 
contribution to the debate on the Church and the Ministry. Dr. Davies knows 
how to put good gear in small bulk, and no one should ignore this paper because 
of its brevity. He finds clear grounds for criticism in The Apostolic Ministry, but 
he thinks that some of those who criticise it put forward a view of Church Order 
which is itself open to criticism. He emphasises that the New Testament Church 
is marked by unity in the faith and universalism in appeal together with diversity 
in organisation. Instead of a stereotyped organisation, he holds, there is a test 
by which all forms of ecclesiastical organisation must be judged: “ The ultimate 
New Testament criterion of any Church order . . . is that it does not usurp the 
Crown Rights of the Redeemer within His Church. . . . Thus, to particularise, 
the kind of hierarchical system implied in Roman Catholicism, on the one hand, 
and the kind of califate that we saw in the Salvation Army under the Booths on 
the other, or again the kind of selfish isolationism prevalent in many Independent 
Churches—these things are a denial of the Christ we have learned.” He finds 
a fitting conclusion to his discussion in the words of Hort: “The lesson book of 
the Ecclesia, and of every Ecclesia, is not a law but a history.” 


Anthony Norris Groves. By G. H. Lang. (Paternoster Press, London. 1949. 
350 pp. 8s. 6d. net.) 


This is the second edition of this biography, the first edition of which appeared 
in 1939. Its general character is indicated by the sub-title: ““ A combined study 
of a man of God and of the original principles and practices of the Brethren with 
applications to present conditions.” The work combines a high degree of historical 
research with a careful study of the Scriptural principles of Christian living, Church 
order, and world evangelisation illustrated by the career of Groves; and is not 
only indispensable for the student of the rise and progress of the Brethren move- 
ment, but contains much to stimulate the devotional life as well. 


) 
j 
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Behold My Glory. Studies in the Glory of Christ revealed in the Gospel of Fohn. 

By Harold St. John. (Paternoster Press, London. 1949. 60 pp. 25. 6d. net.) 

The reading of this little book is a sheer delight. The writer does not turn 
aside to deal with critical questions, but with a mind specially fitted to appreciate 
the thought of the Fourth Evangelist, he guides our feet into the Johannine holy 
of holies in four studies: The Glory of His Pre-existence; The Glory of His 
Pathway; The Glory of His Passion; The Glory of His Pre-eminence. Those 
who know Mr. St. John will not need to be told how good these studies are; those 
who do not know him are strongly advised to repair this defect in their knowledge 
by reading them; but the prime effect of reading them will be a deeper knowledge 
of Him whom to know is life eternal. 


God at the Crossroads of Europe. By Eva Stuart Watt. (Marshall, Morgan & Scott 

Ltd., London. 1949. vii, 184 pp. 75. 6d. net.) 

There are many things happening in Europe which do not find their way 
on to the front pages of newspapers, and yet they matter more for the Kingdom 
of God—and therefore, absolutely, they matter more—than many of the questions 
which rightly engage the close attention of our Foreign Offices and Defence 
Ministries. Miss Eva Stuart Watt, who told us about some of these thifigs that. 
matter more in Dynamite in Europe, published shortly after the outbreak of the 
recent war, now tells us how God is still working amid the ruins of post-war Europe, 
east and west. ‘There are few literary graces in her book, but she describes her 
visits to many European lands, from Spain to Hungary, with the impressive 
simplicity of one whose whole heart is in the tale she is telling, and the result is 
a book which must be read from start to finish at one sitting—and the reader will 
be surprised to find how the time has gone. There are anecdotes in abundance, 
including the story of the illicit printing of 40,000 Czech Bibles and 20,000 New 
Testaments and Gospels under the German occupation, and that in the premises 
of a printing firm where the Gestapo had installed a Nazi managing director. 


The Areopagus Address. By N. B. Stonehouse, Th.D. (Tyndale Press, London. 

1950. 48 pp. 2s. net.) 

Among the engagements fulfilled by the Professor of New Testament in 
Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia, when he visited this country 
last year, was the delivery of the Tyndale New Testament Lecture for 1949. 
Those who heard this lecture in the Cambridge Divinity School will be glad to 
have this permanent record of it, and so will many others. For this is an important 
contribution to the literature on Paul’s visit to Athens and his Areopagitica. If, 
as Dr. Stonehouse says, Dibelius’s Paulus auf dem Areopag (Heidelberg, 1939) 
is perhaps the most important study of its kind since Norden’s Agnostos Theos 
appeared in 1913, then we may add that Dr. Stonehouse’s study is the most im- 
portant treatment of this subject since Dibelius’s monograph and well worthy to 
stand beside it. Here the setting of the Areopagitica is discussed, its genuineness 
defended, and its consistency with the apostolic gospel vindicated. In particular, 
Dr. Stonehouse rightly takes issue with those who suppose that Paul, disillusioned 
by the unimpressive response to his address at Athens, changed his methods after 
that; he finds no essential difference between the main emphasis of the Areopagitica 
and the proclamation of Christ crucified at Corinth. As a piece of solid Biblical 
scholarship this monograph is unsurpassed in the whole series of Tyndale lectures. 


